ust remedy a shortage (page 8) 
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Find these hidden Profits... 
inside your plant! 


(1) MORE CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION 6a REDUCED POWER CONSUMPTION q 
Vital factor in any production picture is steady, By reducing friction losses, Socony- Vacuum lubri- 
uninterrupted machine operation. Correct Lubri- cants cut power waste. In the power plant, correct 
cation by Socony-Vacuum assures peak machine oils keep turbines, Diesels, steam engines and air 
efficiency, greater overall production compressors operating at peak efficiency. 


(2) LOWER MAINTENANCE COSTS 4) LOWER LUBRICATION COSTS 


Correct oils and greases prolong machine life, Quality lubricants stand up longer, give maximum 


—— 
2 
reduce production losses due to “downtime,” protection with minimum consumption. Ultimate lu ricants 


minimize repair bills. This means important lubrication costs are lower. Get these lubrication 
savings, increased profits, profits for your plant. 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 


and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, General Petroleum Corporation, 


A” How HYCAR 
\ beat a skin game 


New England leather tactory 
boil the hides in cleaning 
then flatten them by running 
through rolls like the one in the 
. They used to use natural rub- 
is, but they couldn’t stand the 
id (it's something like kero- 
and lasted only four months, 
th frequent grinding to keep 
face firm. Rolls made from one 
istant synthetic rubber did a 
better—they lasted a year, then 
soft and worthless. 


ma roll made from HYCAR 
ried. The one you see in the 
te has been in use for two years 
times as long as previous rolls — 
sstill in perfect shape — good 

years of service—thanks to 
AR’s truly superb oil resistance. 


resistance is only one of HY- 

s unusual properties, however. 

the list in the box at the right 

ou’ll get a better idea of HY- 

/ @ s versatility. You'll understand, 
why parts made from HYCAR 

used in every industry where 

¢ requirements demand a mate- 

hat has these unique properties; 

ommets ard seals of all kinds, 


pe 


Hycar Roll by Tyer Rubber Co. 


hose, vibration dampeners, and 


scores of other applications where 
dependability and long life are 


essential. 


We suggest that you ask your sup- 
plier for parts made from HYCAR 
for test in your own applications— 
severe or routine. You'll find that it 
pays to use HYCAR for long-time 
dependable performance. HYCAR 
synthetic rubber is manufactured by 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
For more information please write 


Department HA-7. 


Hycar 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


LARGEST PRIVATELY PRODUCED BUTATIENE TYPE 


Sypthllle Rabler 


CHECK THESE 


SUPERIOR FEATURES OF HYCAR 


1. EXTREME OIL RESISTANCE—insuring dimen- 
sional stability of parts. 

2. HIGH TEMPERATURE RESISTANCE—vup to 250° 
F. dry heat; up to 300° F. hot oil. 

3. ABRASION RESISTANCE—50% greater thon 
ncturol rubber. 


4. MINIMUM COLD FLOW—even at elevated 
temperatures. 

5.LOW TEMPERATURE FLEXIBILITY —down to 
—65° F, 


6. LIGHT WEIGHT—I5% to 25% lighter than 
many other synthetic rubbers. 

7. AGE RESISTANCE—exceptionally resistant to 
checking or cracking from oxidation. 

8. HARDNESS RANGE—compounds can be voried 
from extremely soft to bone hard. 

9. NON-ADHERENT TO METAL—compounds wil! 
not adhere to metals even after prolonged con- 


F. Goodrich Chemical Company ....::2: 
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- OF A JUDICIAL ERA same stamp. So in a comparatively short cal ambitions. Although Senator Mead 


space of time the court will probably has the New York gubernatorial nomi 
ystice Jackson’s sensational airing of _ lose its inflated political importance as nation pretty well sewed up, Jackson 
jong feud with Justice Black sym- an active agent in the running of the might have a chance at Mead’s Senate 


ves the decay of the last stronghold government. seat, if Herbert Lehman decides not to 
the Roosevelt New Deal. By the Congress—which sometimes used to run for the Democrats and if Jackson 

Roosevelt died the New Dealers look like a mere bystander in the battle feels such a venture would materially 
} long lost control of Congress. Dur- between Roosevelt and the judiciary— advance his longer-range political aspira- 


the war years the Administration now dominates a weak executive and a tions. 
i lost its New Deal cast and become weakening court. 
actically nonpolitical war machine. A few congressmen are tempted to 
but Roosevelt left a legacy of New pick up Justice Jackson’s virtual invita- Except as it may precipitate resigna- 
lism in the Supreme Court. Had __ tion to the Congress to take on the job tions leading to a change in the com 
. mained a cohesive group, it would of setting procedural rules for the court, _ plexion of the court, the Jackson-Black 
.insured perpetuation of some of the and perhaps even to investigate the blow-up throws no new light on the 
. » Deal siicsophy in later adminis- somewhat free-and-easy judicial prac- trend of court decisions (BW —Apr.15 
ons just as the conservative court tices which have seemed shocking in “44,p26). The past decade has seen a 
t Roosevelt inherited hobbled his recent years to old-fashioned lawyers. shift in the court from judges alert to 


Conflict Over Court’s Function 


DITORS yram in its early years. But the dominant opinion in Congress the protection of property rights to 

» Fane yen two years ago, the prospect was ___ is that the problem is one for the court those more concerned with social wel- 
a court substantially unchanged _ itself to solve. fare. 

an, Henrich ral administrations. Now There has grown up in recent years 
ug seve , Ss. > an g I years, 

— acrimonious climate of the court No Grounds for kmpeachment within the court itself, a new division 
kes it unlikely that all the members Apart from the demonstration of un- loosely described as that between “law- 


t Policy, MM stay on the bench. It’s hard to see becoming chagrin over his failure to be —_yers”” and “politicians’—between those 
tine, Ba Jackson and Black can both remain made Chief Justice, Jackson’s Nuremberg judges who base their decisions rather 
2 «Prot . And Douglas and Murphy might statement boils down toa reminder that _ strictly on their studies of the law and 
Sutherlay political careers that would be more Black did not disqualify himself in sev- those who are influenced by social or 
ali 
0 


. The bickering on the court eral cases in which a former law partner economic views. Justices Irankfurter, 


TS not confined to the Jackson- represented one of the litigants—and a__ Reed, and, to an increasing extent, Jack- 
sistant Fodimmck feud. revelation that Jackson was disturbed son fall in the former group; Black, 

M. Mae : and angered by Black’s attitude. Al Murphy, and Douglas in the latter. Rut 
ony K in Perspective fou there’s no guarantee that a _ ledge, Burton, and, of course, the new 
or), Doms Chief Justice, Fred Vinson will searching investigation mightn’t bring Chief Justice are still not pigeonholed. 


| © Lib a tough job in trying to restore out facts more damaging, it’s clear that 
¢ sort of morale to the court. He’s nothing on the record even remotely 
the sort to drop into any one of justifies impeachment of either justice. PREFERRED STEEL BUYERS 


rker, Wim court’s warring cliques. ‘Truman Personal choice or informal White 
ed him for a judicial temperament House pressure might lead to resigna- The Civilian Production Administra- 
$ her than for his political or economic _ tions after a decent interval. But con- tion is issuing a preference order on 


, Robctfivictions. Any other Truman court  gressional action is unlikely. The inci- _ steel this week in a last-ditch effort to 
a ointments are likely to be of the dent has revived talk of Jackson's politi- stave off increasing pressure for resump- 
"y Fi. Dra 

Washing 
os, Robei 
n, Stanig 
© Staff 
and ab 


ER 


0 mere personal vendetta among justices . . .” That’s the way Justice Jackson (left) described his feud with Jus- 
¢ Black (right)_in warning the new Chief Justice, Fred M. Vinson (center), what a tough spot awaited him. 
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Fire engines and bakery trucks, ambu- 
lances and taxicabs, garbage trucks and 
motor buses, private automobiles and police 
cars—the modern community is gasoline 
powered from city hall to city limits. 


Your community runs on gasoline 


“ YouR way to lunch some busy noontime count the 

many different types of motor vehicles it takes to 
keep your community rolling. It will help you under- 
stand why the improvement of gasoline transportation 
—why every increase in the power and economy of 
gasoline engines — benefits everyone in town. 

For many years, Ethyl antiknock fluid, used by re- 
finers to improve gasoline, has been of considerable help 
in the big, overall job of providing the nation with more 
economical transportation. That is because so many im- 
provements in engines have depended to a large extent 
upon the availability of higher antiknock gasoline. 

During the war, when the bulk of the antiknock fluid 
manufactured was needed for aviation and military 
gasoline, civilian vehicles were forced to operate on 
fuels of lower antiknock quality. This resulted in loss 
of power, performance and economy which could not 
be avoided under wartime conditions. 


For it is true that anything which prevents the de- 


velopment and use of higher antiknock motor fuels ca 
not help but impede progress in automotive transpo 
tion. On the other hand, each improvement in the qu 
ity of gasoline by petroleum refiners is a definite ste 
toward better and more economical transportation f 
your community. Ethyl Corporation, Chrysler Buili 
ing, New York 17, N. Y. 


More power from every gallon 
of gasoline through 


ETHYL 


Research - Service - Products 


of steel allocation (BW —Jun.8’46, 
» Both CPA and the industry have 
“4 allocation as cumbersome and 
yically bad. The pressure comes 
steel users and some govern- 
t agencies—notably Agriculture and 
f-who charge the steel companies 
routing supplies only to their big- 

and best customers. 
e preference order sets aside 550,- 
tons to be used in the third quarter 
slenishing warehouse inventories, 
orders for housing and farm ma- 
wy and parts, and meeting needs 
armed services, Maritime Com- 
and Veterans Administration. 
buyers will simply certify that 
s come within the terms 


be preference order. 


BLUFF FAILS 


he Interstate Commerce Commis- 
was caught in a bluff, but it will 
its embarrassment and promptly 
the railroads’ petition for a 
increase. More than a year ago, 
ordered railroad class freight rates 
10% in the South and West and 
110% in Eastern territory (BW— 
26'45,p17). Northern states tried to 
et the order and U. S. District Court 
ltica, N. Y., enjoined its execution 
| they could appeal to the Supreme 
prt 


the meantime, the railroads went 
e ICC with a petition for a 25% 
boost to cover wage increases. ICC, 
ing to kill two birds with one stone, 
the Supreme Court that it could 
act on the rate increases unless the 
mction against rate equalization was 
olved. 

e court refused to take the bait, 
the injunction will stand at least 
| the opening of the fall term. ICC, 
ever, was only running a bluff. It 
not insist on tying the two sub- 
s into a single bundle. 
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| Bul USE WARY OF REFORM 


d by the Senate’s speedy ap- 
rrr of the congressional reorganiza- 
bill, House sponsors will grab any 
nce to ‘bring it to a vote prior to 
adjournment, but passage is by no 
ns certain. 
eteran committee -chairmen, who 
loss of jobs if the bill becomes law, 
wing thuch influence in the House. 
lost House members covet the salary 
case and retirement plan provided 
he bill, But many of them hesitate 
ote these personal benefits just be- 
* "di clection time. This issue didn’t fig- 
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ure in the Senate, where only a third 
of the membership comes up for re- 
election. 

A factor in Senate approval of the 
bill over objections of several influen- 
tial members was a feeling that the 
House will ditch the measure till next 
year. 


RUBBER PLANTS FOR SALE 


War Assets Administration this week 
took the first formal step toward dis- 
posal of that portion of the govern- 
ment’s synthetic rubber capacity which 
has a reasonably secure future regard- 
less of policy decisions on natural versus 
synthetic. It told Congress it proposes 
to offer for sale Standard of New Jer- 
sey’s 38,000-ton butyl plant at Baton 
Rouge, Humble’s 30,000-ton butyl 
plant at Baytown, Tex., and du Pont’s 
60,000-ton Neoprene plant at Louis- 
ville. 

It is assumed that butyl and Neo- 
prene special purpose rubbers can com- 
pete in any market with natural rub- 
ber. Butyl is particularly adapted for 
inner tubes, Neoprene for oil-resistant 
applications. Disposal of the general 
purpose butadiene rubber plants will 
wait until easy availability of natural 
rubber forces a decision on competitive 
terms. 

Standard and du Pont have been ne- 
gotiating to buy the plants for some 
months (BW-—Jun.1’46,p19). Because 
of favorable locations, they have an in- 
side track unless the Dept. of Justice 
should throw out their offers on a 
monopoly issue. 


@ 
INCUMBENTS HOLDING ON 


Congressmen, who have been more 
worried about reelection this year than 
for a long time, are beginning to look 
more cheerful. The reason is that pri- 
mary defeats of incumbents are below 
normal. In such pivotal states as Cali- 
fornia, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, present 
members who sought renomination 
batted 1.000. 

Many members are frankly amazed 
at the trend. They had nightmares of 
veterans swarming to the polls to fill 
Congress with youthful ex-servicemen. 
Labor and economic disturbances, usu- 
ally a signal to oust the “ins,” have 
failed to register. 

Just this week, Republican Sen. Hugh 
Butler of Nebraska handed Gov. Dwight 
Griswold, formerly an able vote-getter, 
an overwhelming beating for the sena- 
torial nomination. The support of Min- 
nesota’s ex-Gov. Harold Stassen, once 
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popular in Nebraska, couldn't pull Gris 
wold even close. 

Democratic Party leaders planning an 
all-out fight in the genéral elections to 
hold control of the House are definitely 
encouraged by the primary results. 


IMPROVING CONTRACTS 


Businessmen who sell civilian goods 
to the government have a chance now 
to get a hearing for their ideas on con- 
tract provisions. 

The Federal Standard Contract Com- 
mittee—an interdepartmental body—has 
started revising the government's stand- 
ard purchase contracts, and invites in- 
dustry comments. Up for discussion will 
be such points as provision for advance 
payments, greater flexibility in liqui- 
dated damage clauses to allow for re- 
conversion shortages, and general elim- 
ination of ambiguities. Julius Silver- 
stein, Treasury general counsel's office, 
is chairman. 


SNYDER: SNUG AT LAST? 


As Secretary of the Treasury, John 
W. Snyder may have found the right 
spot at last. His performance as head 
of the Office of War Mobilization & 
Reconversion, and close adviser to Presi- 
dent Truman brought him under vigor- 
ous attack from the Democratic left 
wing. Particularly resented was his ad 
vocacy of early dropping of wartime con- 
trols. It was also charged that Snyder’s 
advice to Truman was responsible for 
letting the coal strike reach a crisis. 

Snyder is the first banker to hold the 
Treasury post since Andrew Mellon. He 
is well-informed on fiscal policy. He 
will be even more anxious than Fred 
Vinson to prevent any further decline in 
interest rates, and he agrees with ‘tis 
predecessor that taxes should not be re- 
duced now. 

Reports of wholesale Treasury resig 
nations are unfounded. Both Under 
Secretary O. Max Gardner and the new 
assistant secretary, Edward H. Foley, 
will stay on the job as long as Snyder 
wants them. Snyder will continue to re 
tain as consultant on financial problems 
Dan Bell, former Under Secretary and 
now president of the American Security 
& Trust Co., Washington. 


BOMBPROOF FACTORIES 


Establishment of underground fac- 
tories for use in the event of atomic 
bombing is high on the Army-Navy 
Munitions Board agenda ‘There's no 
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In the office building of Chase Brass 
& Copper Co., Webster Radiator 
Traps gave 26 years of satisfactory 
service before long wear made 
interior replacements necessary. 
Webster Thermostatic Radiator 
Traps give extra years of service 
—design, quality materials, preci- 
sion manufacture and careful 
inspection are the “reasons why”. 
There’s no waste of “live” steam 
because Webster Traps hold steam 
in the radiator until it has given up 
all of its useful heat. There is quick, 
continuous and complete discharge 
of air and condensation. 

If your radiator traps need replace- 
ment, consult the nearest Webster 
Representative, or write us direct. 


Office building of the Chase Brass & 
Copper Company, Waterbury, Conn. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 


Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


Coe tik 


CONTROL 


thought yet of moving existing indus- 
tries, but caves and abandoned mines 
are already being explored as sites for 
standby munitions manufacturing equip- 
ment and material inventories. Still un- 
solved, however, is the major bug re- 
vealed by German experience—destruc- 
tion of the essential transportation 
facilities topside. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


Don’t you know there’s a war on? 
It’s official. The Supreme Court threw 
out the contention of the State of Flor- 
ida that wartime regulations have been 
invalid since V-J Day because the U. S. 
is not actually in a state of war. 

The Weather Bureau is running into 
international complications in its plan 
to set up five weather stations in the 
high Arctic. Although the bureau in- 
sists that the move has no military 
significance, everyone interprets it that 
way. Canadians will probably demand 
representation—lest the U. S. flag be 
run up over still unclaimed territory. 
Sir Hubert Wilkins has been hired to 
direct the project. 

Hawaii won't become the 49th state 
this year. Chairman Hugh Peterson 
of the House Territories Committee 
has stalled for months and reports from 
Honolulu say that Gov. Ingram Stain- 
back has given only lip service to the 
statehood campaign. 


—Business Week's 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


Champ Carry, new president of Pull- 
man-Standard Car Mfg. Co., is one of 
those men who will have the job of 
feeding a hungry market for rolling 
stock and allied rail equipment (page 29). 

Ex-football center at Cornell, where 
he took mechanical engineering, Carry 
won the D.S.C. in World War I for 
gallantry in action as an artilleryman. 
His first civilian job was in the shops 
of a car builder subsequently merged 
into Pullman-Standard. The jolt was 
not great, for his uncle, E. F. Carry, was 
Pullman president. 

Experienced in both car building and 
sleeping car operation, Carry has a first- 
hand knowledge of the performance 
that carriers want from rolling stock as 
well as a wide acquaintance among top 
tail officials. As a corporation executive 
he has a reputation for modesty, force, 
and a cool head in tight places. 


The Pictures——Acme—S, 16, 19, 20, 21, 55, 
74, 80, 83, 84, 100; Harris & Ewing—5, 15; 
Press Assn.—5, 19, 98; Int. News — 16, 21; 
N. Y. Herald Tribune—50; Sovfoto—55. 


Cement manufactur 

SS constantly seeking to; 
prove concrete, found 

Hercules Land the 

~: cial resin ingredient th 

<= keeps modern coner 

. highways and airp 

runways smooth-sy 

faced longer . . . free from winter pitti 
and scaling, caused by chemical de-icis 

These new air-entraining cements 4 
easier to handle and finish. >> 
They speed and improve all Si 
concrete work...walls, foun- | q| 
dations, bridges, buildings. , oS) 

Other Hercules aids in aN 
construction include explo- 
sives, blasting supplies, and 
chemical materials for fast-drying, dura 
finishes for concrete, metal, wood. 

If construction 
your business, it w 
pay you to know m 
about Hercules. 7 
new 40-page boo 
“Hercules Products 
describes the mar 
chemical materia 
for industrial uses. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
968 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delawa 


HERCULE: 


CHEMICAL MATERIAL 
FOR INDUSTRY 
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Industrial output recovered from the strike lows at an accelerating pace 
this week. Yet this is strictly a hand-to-mouth rally. 

Manufacturers don’t know how long they or their suppliers can run with- 
out bumping into (1) new strikes, or (2) more material shortages. 


Wrangling over the President's labor draft and the vetoed Case bill will 
divert attention from the fact that no basic approach is being made to finding 


a workable solution to labor strife (page 79). 


And the fight over OPA has developed into a sham battle. Chester 
Bowles and Paul Porter have given up efforts to get what they would call a 
good bill out of the Senate; they rely on a veto, then an extending resolution 
out of a Congress eager to get home. 


There’s no facing of issues. Business can’t make precise, long-range 
plans. The stock market, at midweek, showed disappointment (page 102). 
o 
OPA may be guessing wrong when it hopes for day-to-day extension. 

Congress, in its present mood, might kick over the traces of a veto. 
Instead of extending the price agency as is for a limited period, it might junk 
controls on everything but rents and building materials. 


In any event, ceilings on meats, dairy products, and poultry are likely to 
end June 30. These prices would rise at least to present black market levels. 
That means a lot to the official cost-of-living index. 

Union squawks about wage gains being wiped out would redouble. 

© 
C.1.0. leaders are paying more heed to rank-and-file demands for new 


wage boosts to meet rising living costs but plan to go slowly. 

Yet a jump in food costs, such as now seems a better-than-even bet would 
change a lot of tunes. Many management men look for a new wave of union 
demands after Labor Day.. Food gouging—a practice that has been fostered 
by black markets—would really touch things off. 

w 

More beef will come on the market after the fate of OPA is clear. 

Feeders have been holding cattle back in the belief that livestock and 
livestock. feed will be taken out from under ceilings. Some hogs have been 
held back, too, and others sent to slaughter at light weights. 

Slaughter by federally inspected plants for the week ended June 1 was 
only 190,000,000 Ib., 22% below a year ago and nearly 30% less than a 
month earlier. The rail! strike was a factor, but mostly it was holdback. 

This strike for higher prices was to be expected (BW—May18’46,p10). 
Livestock raisers have to get more money, now that feed grains have been 
raised, or go out of business—which they aren’t planning to do. 

But, even when prices are agreed on, meat will still be short. Higher 
relief shipments abroad will assure that well into 1947. 

&@ 

Relief shipments of grain won’t top 400,000,000 bu. by the end of the 
fiscal year June 30. 

That’s 25,000,000 bu. under the year’s commitment—adding that 
much to U. S. grain supplies in the 1946-47 crop year. But the gain may be 
more apparent than real; we may add the deficit to next year’s relief quota. 


It all depends on Europe’s harvest, on aggregate 1946-47 relief needs. 


& 
Outlook for the domestic wheat harvest, so important te world feeding, 


THE OUTLOOK (continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK improved during May. But the gain is somewhat less than might be desired. 


JUNE 15, 1946 The Dept. of Agriculture estimate of June 1 condition, released on 
7 Monday, raised the probable wheat harvest to 1,025,000,000 bu. That's up 


in 


st 


by about 25,000,000 bu. from the May | crop report. St 

If we could count this gain as in the granary, it would be appreciable. Pr 

But remember, the spring wheat crop isn’t knee high yet; moisture conditions 7 
recently haven’t been too favorable. C1 

Last year’s record wheat crop totaled 1,123,143,000 bu. . 

. TRA 

Smart money is looking for a storm cellar—for something to buy that M: 

has real value—and Wall Street offers platinum to fill this need. Al 

This isn’t the first time New York's financial center has tried trading . 

the rare metal as an inflation hedge. In 1936, there was a runup from $32 Bu 


a troy ounce in April to $70 in September and then a sharp spill (BW— 
Nov.7'36,p24). 


Speculators that time bucked the commercial market. There are only Sp 

a handful of producers. They like a fairly stable and not-too-high price Inc 

so that they can compete with gold and silver in the arts and industry. = 

. They pricked the 1936 bubble. But this isn’t 1936 and the inflationary a 
* pressures are anything but the same. Wall Street might win this one. :Co 
} It should be noted, though, that buyers pay quite a premium. The ‘Wi 
commercial market is $56, Wall Street’s about $75. (There’s no ceiling.) - 

+ sw 
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Producers of building materials will get more than subsidies as incentives 
for higher output. OPA is proving that right and left. 

Higher ceilings have been posted in the last few days in all sorts of 
lines: many types of softwood and hardwood lumber, New Jersey-made 
4 bricks, lead pigments for paints, screen, metal plaster bases, nails. 

r One of the really tough problems occupying Washington and the Wire 
+4 Products Industry Advisory Committee is nails. 
| Close cooperation kept the output rate up pretty well through the coal 
strike. But the Civilian Production Administration is calling for 55,000 
tons in June and 66,000 tons for September. 
of Needs in 1946 are put at 795,000 tons, those for 1947 at 835,000. 


FOrESc 


Sharp gains in steel operations in the first two weeks of this month are 
not without their dangerous aspects. 

All through the industry, the worry is scrap. The Institute of Scrap 
Iron & Steel has drawn up a list of price increases, which it believes are 
needed, for presentation to OPA. 

But Iron Age reports that the industry isn’t agreed that price alone 
can turn the trick. Some doubt that supplies can be had at any price. 

Steel mills melted most of their available scrap stocks during the coal 
strike when they didn’t have fuel to make pig iron. 


But another underlying cause is that industry isn’t making scrap fast 
enough; metal-working trades aren’t operating at a high enough rate. 


> SPosrosy: 


at 


« 
Nonagricultural employment should go up fairly sharply in June. Even 
during the deadening coal strike of April and May, it more than held up. 
Unemployment isn’t changing much from 2,300,000. Veterans are 
PAGE 10 getting jobs, but women and others still are quitting the labor force. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


THE INDEX (see chart below). 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot operations (% of capacity) 
Production of automobiles and trucks 


const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . 


Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours) 


I, UI Di oo ass cc cc cc cccenecessccdccesosece 


Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000°tons) 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Money in circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 
t store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931==100) 


Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939==100)..: 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939==100).. . 


{Finished steel composite (Steel, ton) 
{Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 


{Copper (electrolytic, EE WE, BRB sc cc cncccccesenesesecccoones 


{Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)................2.seccewece ; 


NANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)...........-02eeeeeecceees 


Medium grade bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody's) 

High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s) 

Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 

Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


NG (Millions of dollars) _ 


U. S. gov’t and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks. .. . 


Other securities held, 

Excess reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series) 
* Preliminary, week ended June 8th, tRevised 


Ceiling fixed by government. 


§ Lotes? 
Week 


*160.5 


76.1 
43,175 
$21,613 
3,920 
4,896 
740 


77 

35 
$28,170 
431% 


Preceding 
Week 


153.0 


55.2 
+31,895 
$21,566 

3,741 
4,756 
1,325 


282.7 
175.8 
+252.2 
$63.54 
$19.17 
13.425¢ 
$1.87 
4.20¢ 
28.12¢ 
$1.330 
22.50¢ 


150.9 
3.03% 
2.51% 
1.00% 

3% 


38,941 
63,887 
7,482 
4,280 
45,593 
3,390 
820 
23,556 


23,219 


78.0 
4.33% 
2.77% 
1.00% 

4-1 % 


23,876 
28,191 
6,296 
940 
14,085 
3,710 
5,290 
2,265 


8Date for "Latest Week" om each series on request. 
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For the World’s Great Music by Today’s Great Artists 


For some of the grandest music you ever hope to hear, we invite 
ec you to tune in “The Telephone Hour” every Monday night 
over the NBC network. It’s like having the world’s grea: artis, 


give a gala performance in your home. 


MARIAN ANDERSON JASCHA HEIFETZ Lity Pons 
Juss BJOERLING Joser HOFMANN TORSTEN Rar 

T i L iD PH ONE RosBertT CASADESUS Fritz KREISLER ARTUR Rueinsteyy 
Binc Crossy Oscar LEVANT Brou Sayao 
NELSON Eppy LAURITZ MELCHIOR MAGGIE TeyTE 
Benny GOODMAN JAMES MELTON BLANCHE THEBOM 

H OU R” Tito GUIZAR Ez1o PINZA HELEN TRAUBEL bi 

DONALD VOORHEES AND THE BELL TELEPHONE ORCHESTRA 


MONDAY JUNE 17 a ONE UNE 2 MONDAY -JULY 1 


FRITZ KREISLER—Distinguished violinist BLANCHE THEBOM—Lovcly mezzo-soprano BING CROSBY—The beloved Bing of screen 
and composer. Made his first radio Fg of the Metropolitan. Discovery followed her and radio has a distinct place in American 
ance at sixty-nine oa “The Telephone Hour.” singing at a ship's concert while on vacation. music and in the hearts of millions of listeners, 


MONDAY -JULY 8 


EVERY MONDAY 


NELSON EDDY—Star of screen, radio and the TITO GUIZAR—Young Mexican tenor, well DONALD VOORHEES—Talented conductor lab 
concert stage. Voted in 1945 “the best male known for his in ion of romantic of the Bell Telephone Orchestra, long ideati- 
singer regularly featured on the air.” Latin-American melodies. fied with the great musical programs in radio. 


All appearances subject to cham 


Every Monday Night over NBC (See your local newspaper for time and station) BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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sbor Issue Outlives Case Bill 


Veto hasn't stopped drive for curbs on unions, and each 
ent proposal has been more drastic than predecessor. Mean- 
‘le, Truman has retrieved some political ground with unionists. 


Vhen President Truman vetoed the 
bill this week—to the real surprise 
no one—he dealt an important set- 
i to advocates of union regulation 
j made up some political ground he 
lost on the labor front. However, 
; not likely that the brake which he 
ied on the movement to revise our 
labor policy will hold for long. 
ts, that movement has at- 

ed too much momentum. 

¢ Case bill was the culmination of 

ten years of unremitting efforts 
soups in and out of Congress to un- 
restraints on labor unions. 

Continuing Fight—Those efforts 
a ‘hortly after the passage of the 
gner Act in 1935 and took on a more 
quality after the U. S. Su- 
me Court upheld its constitutionality 
1937. Every attempt: to amend that 
was frustrated by the Roovevelt Ad- 
nistration with one exception. 

exception was the Connally- 
ith War Labor Disputes Act, passed 

1943 over the veto of President 
psevelt by a Congress aroused by that 
¢s national coal strike. The Con- 

mith law is a temporary statute 

th will die six months after the offi- 
act marking the enc of the war. 

: nattained—Few of its 

ments will now maintain 

the Connally-Smith Act’s main 

isions: have made any significant 

ibution to labor peace. On the 

, the one part of President Tn- 

's veto message on the Case bill 
ch was largely noncontroversial was 
teference to the foresight of his pred- 

who, in vetoing the Connally- 
th bill, had warned that it would 
bte, not lessen labor strife. 
fact that the Connally-Smith Act 
not work as its authors intended 
td to abate the demand for restric- 
labor legislation. A notable aspect 
the whole drive for such legislation 
that, as every effort to change na- 
al labor policy is beaten back by Ad- 
stration forces, the inevitable next 
a produces a more stringent pro- 


lost Drastic Yet—Thus the Case 
most recent of a list of labor 
drafts, was the most drastic yet ad- 


. 
eTmIned 


It would have provided for a Federal 
Mediation Board to act in disputes 
while the status quo was maintained, 
with new and serious penalties for em- 
ployees who struck in the meantime; for 
a 95-day cooling-off period in disputes 
involving public utilities; for outlawing 
labor racketeering; for outlawing wel- 
fare funds administered solely by a 
union; for depriving supervisory em- 
ployees of Wagner Act coverage; for 
making unions answerable in federal 
courts for contract violations; for bring- 
ing various union activities within the 
scope of the antitrust laws; and for mod- 
ifying the Norris-La Guardia Act to per- 
mit federal courts to issue injunctions 
against unions engaged in monopolistic 
practices. 

e Truman’s Position—To each one of 
these major provisions in the bill, Tru- 
man took some exception in a 5,000- 


word veto message which had as its cen- 
tral theme the assertion that “H.R. 
4908 (the Case bill) strikes at symptoms 
and ignores underlying causes.” 

His crowning argument was, “Not a 
single one of the recent major strikes 
would have been affected by this bill 
had it been law.” He was able to per- 
suade 135 members of the House of the 
soundness of his position, five more 
than the one-third needed to sustain 
the veto. 

But the Case bill was far from being 

a dead issue. 
@ As a Rider?—The House Rules Com- 
mittee announced #s determination to 
tack the whole Case bill onto the Presi 
dent’s own legislative proposal as an 
amendment. ‘T'ruman’s measure—passed 
in one form by the House and another 
form by the Senate—would provide tem- 
porary powers for the President to seize 
strikebound properties important to the 
national welfare and to establish new 
wage rates and working conditions when 
these are in controversy. 

The action proposed by the Rules 
Committee would, if approved by both 
houses, send the Case bill back to Tru 
man’s desk as an inseparable part of the 
legislation he himself asked of Con 


SMOOTH SAILING OR NO SAILING? 


Maritime union leaders, apparently in easy spirits, bring C.1.0. president Philip 
Murray (extreme left) up to date on their plans for a shipping strike. The 
nation at midweek was anything but easy over the question: Would C.1.0.’s 
seagoing umions really hit the bricks as scheduled June 15? Murray had “not a 
thing” to say after his talk with the committee (left to right): Joseph Selly, 
American Communications Assn.; Harry Bridges, International Longshore- 
men’s & Warehousemen’s Union; Joseph Curran, National Maritime Union; 
and Hugh Bryson, National Union of Marine Cooks & Stewards. 


gress. Yet sober analysts are convinced 
that such strategy would serve no pur- 
pose save embarrassing the President. 

@ Political Angle—They see little reason 
to expect that he would pay the price of 
accepting the Case bill to get his own 
proposals through. 

In fact, political observers aren’t sure 
Truman would find distasteful an oppor- 
tunity to veto his own proposals and get 
out from under the mountain of labor 
criticism that has been heaped on his 
head for the labor draft suggestion. 

He cut into that labor hostility this 

week with the arguments and emphasis 
he used in rejecting the Case bill. Im- 
plicit in the whole message was the note 
that he, Harry Truman, was labor’s only 
bulwark against this crippling antiunion 
offensive. 
e With Mirrors?—For political pur- 
poses, Postmaster General Robert Han- 
negan, as chairman of the Democratic 
National Commitéee, would like noth- 
ing better than to have two different 
impressions remain alive about Tru- 
man’s role in the labor crisis. He would 
like fhe nonunion public to remember 
that at the height of the rail strike the 
President asked Congress to pass the 
most drastic peacetime law ever seriously 
“ae sangre Then he would like the labor 
leaders to remember that it was the 
President who saved the unions from 
what they took to be the serious conse- 
quences of the Case bill. 
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Fire prevention engineers point to the gutted lobby of the La Sille H 
Chicago, as an example of what can happen when a fire makes a chimng 
an unshielded shaft or stairwell in an unsprinklered building. Much the 

thing happened at the Canfield Hotel in Dubuque, Iowa, four days |, 


Whether Truman’s Administration 
can achieve these two objectives re- 
mains to be seen. But the movement 
to legislate labor controls will be kept 


very much alive. 


When Calvin Coolidge made his 
cryptic “I do not choose to run” 
statement from the summer White 
House in South Dakota in 1928, it 
was Francis Case, young weekly 
newspaper publisher who staged the 
event. Coolidge had gone to the 
Black Hills at the invitation of this 
31-year-old local booster. 

Eight years went by during which 
the mild-spoken westerner won pub- 
lic goodwill, and in 1936 the voters 
of South Dakota’s Second District 
elected him to the first of five terms 


Francis Case 


Vetoed Case Bill Is Still Case’s High Bid 


in Congress, preferring him to an 
incumbent democrat in the Demo- 
cratic landslide of that year. 

In the House of Representatives, 
Case did nothing to attract wide at- 
tention. For years he has labored on 
a House appropriations subcommuit- 
tee which handles the War Dept. 
budget, and he helped write the war- 
time contract renegotiation act. 

Case had devoted himself to the 
welfare of his constituency, mostly 
farmers and ranchers, or townfolk 
identified with the agricultural in- 
terests. When they became dis- 
turbed and disgusted by the postwar 
wave of strikes, Case thought it was 
time to do something about them. 
He dropped his now-famous bill in 
the House hopper last Jan. 29. 

Truman’s veto will probably re- 
turn Case to an inconspicuous role, 
but he has at least affixed his name 
to the history of the times. 

Case isn’t worrying about reported 
labor efforts to bat him down at the 

lis. A candidate is filing on the 

mocratic ticket but, says Case, 
“just because he wants to run.” 


Double Warninc 


Hotel disasters drama 
the nation’s spiraling fire los 
Present trend is expected 
continue for several years. 


Two disastrous hotel fires within 
days have caused city councils and 
prehensive property owners ail over 
country to worry about something 
insurance companies have been 
ing uneasily for some time—the rm 
rising trend in fires and fire losses (B 
Feb.2’46,p74). 

The total value of property des 
by fire last year was $484,274,000, 
highest annual loss since 1930. lt 
ance company engineers glumly 
dicted that losses would keep on: 
for several years, just as they did 
the last war. The record so far this 
bears them out. In the first four mo 
of 1946, losses ran $207,000,000 ag 
$165,300,000 for the same period 
year. 
e Familiar Story—When Chicago’ 
Salle Hotel went up in flames last 
with a toll of 61 dead, Chief Fire! 
shal Anthony J. Mullaney was in Be 
attending the 50th anniversary 
of the National Fire Protection - 
Mullaney rushed back to Chicago. 
the rest of the 2,000 delegates 
tinued their conferences and 10 
discussions on the latest developm 
in fire prevention. 

Most experts agreed that the tf 
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‘hicaoo and at the Canfield Hotel 
Dubuque was nothing new. It was 
@ story of open stairways or shafts 
fammable furnishings, a combi- 
‘that spells danger in any engi- 
fect Setup—In both hotels, the 
aited on the ground floor and 
ichimney-fashion up stairwells and 
jor shafts. Heat and toxic gases 
ded into the upper floors, and old- 
outside fire escapes (encour- 
by the Chicago building code for 
ason that any engineer has ever 
to understand)}- once again 
adequate. 
escription the experts offer to 
ent such disasters is comparatively 
proof walls inclosing all stair- 
and shafts, fire resistant furnish- 
adequate sprinklering, and a hair- 
¢ alarm system. 
ts—The general problem of hold- 
down national fire losses is harder 
le Haggundle. Experts find no one cause 
he uptrend. A variety of things, such 
INN he rise in real estate values, the 
the Mage of skilled firemen, obsolete 
lays | ting and prevention equipment, 
a general letdown in maintenance 
inspection standards, all contribute 
the mounting total cost. Many of 
most expensive recent industrial 
have occurred in manufacturing 
nts that were reconverting to civilian 
duction and had overlooked the fact 
different processes create different 
aids. 
ven when engineers spot trouble in 
rs, fggence, it often is hard to do anything 
t it. In Philadelphia the new own- 
of the 317-room Walton Hotel, a 
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“po pric landmark that had two fires last 
| oveek pleaded that they could not get 
nals or labor to meet local safety 


> Mauirements. City officials ordered the 
| closed, but their decision was not 
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e's your first look inside an atomic factory—where 
lioactive isotopes are produced in a uranium chain 
0p tion pile. Very radioactive solutions are sampled 

tt) from a bottle buried in a heavy lead block behind a 
d shield. The lead absorbs the radiations and workers 


popular with tenants who got three-day 
eviction notices. 

© Rates Steady—So far, the rise in fire 
losses has had no effect on the structure 
of fire insurance rates, but if it con- 
tinues, premiums will have to rise even- 
tually. Fire rates, usually closely con- 
trolled by state rating bureaus, are 
figured on a five-year average, and the 
current trend, which began in 1943, has 
not yet affected them. Most of the big 
underwriters expect their fire business 
to show a loss for the next couple of 
years. 


Peaceful Atoms 


Manhattan District makes 
variety of radioactive isotopes, 
byproduct of uranium piles, 
available for res€arch work. 


With careful symbolism, the Army’s 
Manhattan District put into effect the 
first large-scale peacetime application of 
atom-splitting on the very day on which 
the United Nations Commission on the 
Control of Atomic Energy held its open- 
ing meeting. On that day—June 14— 
Manhattan District opened for business 
as supplier to wane laboratories and 
hospitals of a wide range of radioactive 
isotopes—byproducts of the operation of 
the chain-reacting uranium piles in 
which power and plutonium bomb ma- 
terials are manufactured. 

e Important to Research—Nearly every 
one of the 96 known elements can exist 
in several different forms—isotopes— 
possessing identical chemical properties 
but with slightly different weights. Cer- 
tain of these forms are unstable and tend 
to break down spontaneously into stable 
forms—shooting off high-frequency radi- 


ation or atomic particles, neutrons, pro- 
tons, electrons, in the process. ‘These 
are the radioactive isotopes or radio- 
isotopes. 

Importance of these tadio-isotopes 1s 
that they behave chemically in just the 
same way as the normal element, but 
their radiations can be detected with 
instruments. They are tagged. Thus if a 
man eats a piece of sugar containing 
radioactive carbon instead of ordinary 
carbon, it is possible to follow that par- 
ticular sugar through his body. Again, 
by using radioactive sulphur in sulfa 
drugs, it is possible to investigate just 
what they do. In the same way, many 
industrial chemical processes can be 
studied in detail. 

e About 100 Types—Before the war, 
radio-isotopes were produced in small 
quantity in cyclotrons and other atom 
smashers which bombarded normal ma- 
terials with protons or electrons, trans- 
posing them into the radioactive form. 

The chain reacting uranium piles of 
the Manhattan District provide tremen- 
dous numbers of neutrons for bombard 
ment of any materials introduced into 
the piles (illustration) and can thus pro 
duce radio-isotopes in much larger quan- 
tities. 

Manhattan District is now engaged in 
manufacturing approximately a hundred 
types of radio-isotopes, of which the 
most important are radioactive forms of 
carbon, sulphur, phosphorous, and 
iodine. 

e Supply Limited—They will be sup- 
plied to hospitals, universities, and to in- 
dustrial and other research laboratories 
The supply is still limited, and first pri- 
ority will be given to fundamental re- 
search projects requiring smal] quanti- 
ties. Second priority is for medical use, 
in diagnosis and in actual treatment of 
disease; the same priority goes to funda- 
mental research requiring larger quanti- 


view operations in the mirror. Before radioactive samples 
are withdrawn from the uranium pile (right), the pile is 
shut down; then the sample carrier is pulled into a lead 
shield and the activated material removed. A worker 
measures the sample’s radioactivity as a safety check. 
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ties. ‘hen comes training in the tech- 
niques of using radio-isotopes. 

Allocations for routine commercial 
applications are being deferred until it is 
determined whether research needs can 
be met. 

Isotopes will be charged for at the 

actual out-of-pocket cost. The poe 
have not yet been set, but they “should 
not be prohibitively expensive to the 
average scientific institution.” 
e Where to Get Forms—Institutions de- 
siring allocations may write to Isotopes 
Branch, Research Division, Manhattan 
District, Oak Ridge, Tenn., requesting 
application forms and price quotations 
and setting forth briefly the nature of 
the work to be done. 


Sheet Bar Subsidy 


Government pays $45.84 
a ton to J. & L. and sells at $38 
in order to enable five small 
mills -to continue operation. 


Small nonintegrated steel companies 
are not only beleaguered by rising costs 
which beset all industry (BW —Jun.8 
’46,p15) but their inability to get semi- 
finished steel from large producers 
threatens actual shutdown. At the re- 
quest of the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration, RFC has come to the rescue 
with subsidy payments. 

In one instance, RFC is paying the 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. $45.84 a 
ton, Pittsburgh, for sheet bars, which 
the government is supplying to five 
small sheet producers at $38, delivered. 
This means a net cost of $10.34 a ton 
to the government. 
e Beneficiaries—The five companies, 
each to get 2,500 tons of sheet bars 
this month, are the Apollo Steel Co., 
Apollo, Pa.; Superior Sheet Steel Co., 
Canton, Ohio; Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co., 
Dover, Ohio; Mahoning Valley Steel 
Co., Niles, Ohio; and the Parkersburg 
Steel Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 

These CPA-sponsored subsidies, the 
first paid in the steel industry, come 
from the “unclassified” subsidy funds 
for the fiscal year ending June 30. These 
funds may be continued in the OPA 
extension law or may be chopped off at 
the direction of CPA. 

Whether the subsidies are cut off or 
extended may depend on how four of 
the companies (all save Parkersburg) 
fare in negotiations they have under way 
for an RFC loan for the purchase of the 
steel plant of the Sharon Steel Corp., 
Lowellville, Ohio, which has an annual 
sheet bar and billet capacity of 470,000 
tons. The Follansbee Steel Co., another 
small sheet maker, is considering takin 
over Parkersburg Steel Co.’s sheet mil 
operations, 


ws 
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AND NOW HIGGINS TACKLES PEACE 


Back at work on the job that won him acclaim during the war, boat bujj 
Andrew Jackson Higgins (BW —Feb.16°46,p21 
service the 2,700-ton Angele Higgins (above) Somes Chicago and § 
American ports. Operated by Good Neighbor Steamship Line, subsidiary 
Higgins, Inc., the shallow-draft cargo ship is designed to sail anything fr 
Louisiana streams to the big ocean. 
reported order backlog ranging from $22 million to $40 million, the build 
goal is to make over 25,000 craft in 1946. An order from the Netherland 


With labor difficulties settled 4 


) has launched and put ; 
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112 62-ft. steel motor cargo boats, valued at $3,900,000, is already being fillorks, 


we I 


e For Veterans’ Housing—Other subsi- 
dies are in the picture for metal lines, 
particularly pig iron and cast iron soil 
pipe, for the $400,000,000 subsidized 


veterans’ housing program. 


Rough Landing 


Nonscheduled air carriers 
brought down by CAB’s new 
definition of their function. Con- 
tract firms not affected. 


Having prescribed less onerous safety 
regulations for nonscheduled air serv- 

ices than operators expected (BW—May 
18’46,p30), the Civil Aeronautics Board 
has come through with a definition of 
nonscheduled operations which many 
operators fear will put them out of 
business. 

The definition paves the way for dras- 
tic amendment of the exemption order 
under which a variety of air services 
have been conducted free of economic 
regulation since 1938. The amended ex- 
emption order will be circulated for in- 
dustry comment before adoption. 

e Strict View—Operators have been ex- 
pecting some degree of economic con- 
trol, but CAB’s narrow definition of 
nonscheduled services took them by 
surprise. Some lines, for example, have 
been operating a stated number of 
flights between given points at approx- 
imately the same time every day, or on 
certain days each week, They have relied 
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principally on the fact that the 
not publish time tables to characte 
themselves as “nonscheduled.” 
This is no good, says the b 
“Nonscheduled has a far more rs 
tive meaning than the mere absence 
a published time table.” To be ex 
from economic regulation, the b 
declared, flights “must be of such nz 
and infrequency as would preclude 
implication of a uniform pattern or: 
mal consistency of Spetetion. % 


is a a heavy blow to statdiedaled ¢ ong 
tors in the passenger field, the ¢ 
carriers are hit hardest. The board 
that it could see little excuse for1 
scheduled cargo service as the bulk 
the traffic is between points alr 
served by certificated airlines. 

Certification seems to be the a 

recourse of the 2,730 carriers which, 
cording to CAB estimates, are fh 
5,529 aircraft in both cargo and pas 
ger operations. 
e Brass Tacks—Under the prop 
amended exemption order, no @ 
would be considered nonscheduled i 
made more than ten round trp 
month between two points during} 
consecutive months. Industry react 
uttered between outraged muttent 
was that fewer trips would be nonsc 
uled all right, but also economic 
impossible. 

Flying high above the storm ar 
nonscheduled carriers of cargo on ° 
tract. Neither the board’s defini 
nor the proposed amended exemp 
order applies to them. 
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; With the dexterous Cyrus Stephen 
’ o as their financial Moses, Henry 
“PRR kaiser and Joseph Frazer of Kaiser- 

wet Corp. fame last weck embarked 
a joint stecl-making enterprise by 
quiring, as expected (BW —Jun8"46, 

)) a substantial interest in the new 

stsmouth Steel Corp. set up by Eaton 

{ associates. 

tock Offering—W/ith the aid of some 

ublic financing, the new company 

buying Wheeling Steel Corp.’s Ports- 
sith (Ohio) works for $12,000,000, 
| supply Kaiser-F'razer and Graham- 
ige Motors Corp. part of their steel 
uirements for Kaiser and Frazer cars. 

it since Portsmouth has no sheet mill, 

prtsmouth’s steel will be rolled into 

ect at Wheeling’s Steubenville (Ohio) 

tks, whose finishing capacity is well 
ove its basic capacity. 

Kaiser-Frazer will buy 200,000 shares 

they MF the mew stecl company’s stock, 

\aracteqmaham-Paige 100,000 shares, both at 

- : public offering price of $10. An ad- 


ie | tional 1,025,000 shares of common 
re resifmmll be offered to the public at $10 per 
bscnoefimmare, according to the registration state- 
e cycmment filled with the Securities & Ex- 
he bofiange Commission. Eaton’s Otis & 
uch ng, Cleveland, is the underwriter. 


clude ton will be chairman of Portsmouth 
ecl. 

With the Portsmouth works, the new 
Jcfni/mpany is acquiring Emperor Coal 


BREAD—AND CIRCUSES 


on dphoppers who thought they had seen everything in the 
‘fnt@@ivay of queuing up during the war are discovering yet 
‘mp"@nother variation on the familiar theme—bread lines, 

1946 style (left). Meanwhile, a Detroit store has been try- 
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ston Returns to Steel 


Legendary Cleveland financier, who made Republic the 
niry’s third largest producer, starts a new venture with 
‘er and Frazer taking a leading role as owners and users. 


Cy Eaton—a new empire in steel? 


Co. of Kentucky, the Portsmouth in- 
ventories and work in process, and work- 
ing capital. 

@ Kaiser on Supply—Somewhere around 
two-thirds of the steel for the two new 
cars being made at Willow Run may 
come from Portsmouth. But Kaiser 
made two points clear: 


(1) Other suppliers (Bethlehem, 


Great Lakes Steel) will be used; not all 
steel requirements will be provided by 
Portsmouth. 

(2) The current arrangement whereby 
Kaiser's Fontana (Calif.) mill is shipping 
ingots to Detroit for rolling into sheet 
(by Great Lakes, it is understood), is 
merely a stopgap setup to provide steel 
immediately. 

Only a small part of Portsmouth’s 

capacity will be required for the Kaiser 
and Frazer cars; the rest will go into 
semifinished steel and finished items 
such as tie plates and wire products for 
open market sale. 
@ Second Empire?—Asked if Portsmouth 
Steel planned any further expansion, 
Kaiser wouldn't savy ves or no. Cleve 
landers, imbued with the Cy Eaton 
legend, have been talking for days about 
how their hero is starting to build a 
second empire in steelmaking; Kaiser's 
“no comment” will add to their convic 
tion that Portsmouth is Eaton’s vehicle 
today just as Republic Steel was in the 
twenties. 

If this actually is Eaton’s plan, he 
will be the last person in the world to 
talk about it. This son of a Pugwash 
(Nova Scotia) grocer and one-time di 
vinity student doesn’t talk much; about 
business, he doesn’t talk at all until his 
plans first have been translated into 
action. 

Eaton was sent to Cleveland first by 
his mother. There, she hoped, he would 
fall under the influence of Charles A 
Faton, an uncle and Baptist pastor of 
Rockefeller’s church (now a Congress- 
man from New Jersey). But, instead of 
becoming more interested in the pulpit, 
the young Eaton fell under the eye of 
John D. Rockefeller, Sr. 

While still in college, Eaton worked 


ing to take the curse off its regular meat line by providing 


chairs and serving coffee and doughnuts (right). OPA 


this. week was establishing a system for rationing bread 
to wholesalers and retailers but not to consumers. Many 
individual bakeries were improvising their own methods 
of doling out dwindling supplies among their customers. 
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BLOWING UP A PILOT-—TO SAFETY 


To reduce fatalities among pilots who must bail out of jet planes, the Army 
has developed a catapult which tosses a pilot 50 ft. in the air. One cartridge 
ejects pilot and chair to which he is strapped; a second releases chair straps, 
opens a small parachute to pull chair away; a third, activated by an aneroid 
device, opens pilot’s parachute at “safe” altitude. The catapult has been tested 
at Wright field with dummies (above) and in six live drops at speeds ranging 
up to 150 m.p.h. and heights up to 8,000 ft. Several aircraft accessory firms 
are interested—but only for military planes. 


for the late John D. After graduation, 
he joined Rockefeller’s Fast Ohio Gas 
Co. Through Rockefeller, he met 
seorge T. Bishop, electric railway oper- 
ator. 

Bishop sent him to Iowa and Ne- 
braska to buy up options on local utility 
properties. And in selling securities of 
these concerns to the public, he became 
acquainted with Otis & Co. 

Otis & Co. sold the bonds. In 1915, 
Eaton became an Otis partner. By 1928, 
he was Otis & Co. Today he has no 
title, but associates will tell you that 
Eaton still is Otis & Co. 

Not that Eaton hasn’t met adversity 

over the years. There are those who 
damn him heartily. And he lost his 
shirt after the 1929 crash—partly be- 
cause he fought and won an epic battle 
with Wall Street. 
e Made His Reputation—Most of 
Eaton’s fame rests on the job of build- 
ing Republic Steel up to the position 
of the country’s third largest producer. 
And in Republic he met his temporary 
undoing. 

He got into steel by revivifying the 
financially-ill Trumbull Steel Co. As the 
story goes, he told a skeptical board of 
directors: “Gentlemen, it you have any 
doubt of my ability to underwrite the 
financing, call the Cleveland Trust Co. 
and ask whether my check for $20,000,- 
000 will be honored.” 
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In the roaring twenties, he merged 
Trumbull into the old Republic Iron 
& Steel Co. Taken on later were com- 

anies like United Alloy and Corrigan- 
McKinney. 

e Turned to Utilities—While that was 
going on, Eaton scored financial coups 
in other lines. Together with the Mel- 
lon interests, he bought United Light 
& Power. He quietly moved into the 
holding company — built up by 
the late Samuel Insull and made the 
Chicagoan pay through the nose to be 
sure that he shouldn’t lose control of 
the structure that was to crash so re- 
soundingly a short time later. 

But he had less success when he set 

out, early in 1930, to block the merger 
of Youngstown Sheet & Tube with 
Bethlehem Steel. He won his battle but 
he lost his war. 
e Lost His Fortune—The courts ruled 
that the merger had been conceived in 
sin (BW-—Jan.7’31,p8). There was the 
great victory in principle of- the indus- 
trial Midwest over Wall Street comina- 
tion. But Eaton lost his personal for- 
tune, variously estimated at $80,000,- 
000 to $100,000,000. In 1933, the 
Chase Bank auctioned off the collateral 
Eaton had pledged against his loans 
and left him pretty nearly stony broke. 

As a result of this finarcial smashup, 
one question about Eaton’s interest in 
Youngstown-Bethlehem never was an- 


swered. Many thought ho wan}. 
keep Youngstown away fro: Bethj.1 
in order to merge it with Ri sublic. p 
as things stand, there is Rend 
Eaton’s contention that he . 4s },,., 
out for local control of lo. | jing), 
@ Joined Forces With ) ang-| 
was heard of Eaton, who J 
shunned personal publicit er 
next few years. William } p,) 
lawver and a younger man, b: «ime } 
of Otis & Co. It was he, jlono y: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. of C| 
carried the fight to Washing: 
competitive bidding for ne 
utility securities. 

Successful in this, Otis a 
Stuart went before the Inter 
merce Commission to force < 
bidding in the railroad field as y 
Here they were joined by ex-\\ 
Streeter Robert R. Young who } 
fought the House of Morgan for 
trol of the rich Chesapeake & (Qj 
(which he thought he had secured wh 
he bought Alleghany Corp., the | 
railroad holding company set up by 4 
late Van Sweringen brothers of Cle 
land). 

By the time Young had got a secy 
seat in the C. & O. saddle, he was ve 
sour on his old Wall Street associatio, 
He loudly proclaimed that his railroa 
had suffered financial losses in letti 
Morgan, Stanley and Kuhn, Loeb, t 
traditional railway bankers, handle th 
bonds. 

The Otis-Halsey-Young team made 
tough combination. They convinced 
ICC. And Halsey and Otis sliced 
some remunerative business that p 
viously had been Wall Street’s own. 
e Guiding Spirit Again—Most recen 
Otis has been one of the principals 
selling some $50,000,000 of Kaisg 
Frazer stock to the public. (Hals 
Stuart never deals in stocks, only bond 
This adds some more new blood in th 
fight of the West against the ¢ 
trenched East. And people in Clevela 
are beginning to say, as they didi 
1929, that Eaton is the country’s 
ing financier. 

For, as Otis & Co. began to comet 
again as a big name in the securite 
business, Eaton again has been on eve! 
tongue as the guiding spirit. But W4 
Street will tell you, perhaps spitefulh 
that the Otis upswing has been on t 
capital of Halsey, Stuart & Co. 

Be that as it may, Cleveland expec 
62-year-old Cy Eaton to look down on 
day from his offices on the 20th floor 
the Terminal Tower as his own bo 
(Cliffs Corp.) haul his own ore (Steq 
Rock Mines) for his own steel compa 
(Portsmouth). If Young’s C. & O. ge 
part of the traffic, so much the bette 
for Eaton; and if Kaiser-Frazer gro 
to an automotive power that can 0 
most of an expanded Portsmouth’ ste 
so much the better still. -- 


1 Hals 
tate Co 


mpetity 
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nasties Unify 


New Mellon family group, 
2 that of the Rockefellers, is 
j-ative of a new trend in 
snaging hereditary fortunes. 


formation of T. Mellon & Sons is 
. third reminder in recent weeks of a 
, trend in private business organiza- 
;, Most familiar is the family hold- 
to fod company—once prominent as a de- 
» for mitigating high income taxes 
+ not so important in that respect 
Hal » rates applicable to such holding 
te Cy panies were brought more closely 
npetitiqmmto line with rates on individual in- 
as ye. 
ex.W Any way you looked at it, the tribal 


ho hggpMing company was a negative defense 
for comsigned to protect big fortunes from 
§ Qhgvenment levies or from other dissipa- 
ed wh@pas. Most striking difference of the 
the \w companies is that they aré intended 
by active participation in expanding 


pects. Two other wong | names 
e entered this category. They are 
ckefeller and Whitney. 

jonproit Group—In announcing T. 
lion & Sons on June 6, members of 
efamed Pittsburgh family were care- 


Heads of new organizations which provide drive for great fortunes: in the usual 
sequence, Laurence S. Rockefeller, John Hay Whitney, Richard K. Mellon. 


ful to add that it was a nonprofit organi- 
zation which in its structure was neither 
a corporation nor a partnership. Ap- 
parently it must be catalogued as an 
association. Its head is Richard E. Mel- 
lon, president of Pittsburgh’s Mellon 
National Bank, The other “voluntary 
members” include Ailsa Mellon Bruce, 
Sarah Mellon Scaife, Paul Mellon, and 
W. L. Mellon. 

The firm perpetuates the title of the 
family’s first banking house, founded 
by Thomas Mellon (1813-1908). 

As a research body, T. Mellon & Sons 
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BBER SPRINGS TO TAKE OUT THE BOUNCE 


xious to prove the adaptability of rubber springing to passenger cars, B. F. 
odrich has built the BFG Special (above), embodying advanced engineering 
tas, Exhibited to automotive engineers at French Lick last week (BW —Jun. 
0,p41), the hand-made model, using several makers’ parts, features independ- 
t springing on all four wheels, hydraulic steering, a Koroseal-plastic interior, 
d new small tires, 6.00 by 14. The springs, first exhibited at the World's 
it in 1939 and used extensively during the war are standard equipment on 
in Coach buses. Goodrich has produced over $4,000,000 worth. 


will study new possibilitics for invest 
ment, giving particular attention to 
technological progress in such fields as 
chemistry and physics. Activities will 
not be kept secret but will “prove bene 
ficial” to the general public and to 
“stockholders interested in companies 
in which members of our family have 
investments.’ Social and economic fac 
tors will be considered. 

©A Coordinating Device—The setup 
provides for better cooperation among 
members of the powerful Mellon fam 
ily. Some of the Mellons are away 
from Pittsburgh for long periods, others 
live in distant cities. Thus they are 
often unable to reach mutual decisions 
affecting the family fortunes when speed 
is required, The new organization fur 
nishes the needed mechanism. It may 
avert or resolve such embarrassing con 
tradictions as this: 

One of the prime income producers 
on the Mellon string is integrated Gulf 
Oil Corp. It is in the struggle for com 
petitive retail outlets with all four fect 
Gulf fights to get strategic stations on 
main highways. But the multiplication 
of such stations is opposed by aesthctes 
on city, county, and state planning 
boards. They favor limiting these gaso 
line oases as is done on the de lux 
Pennsylvania Turnpike. The Mellons 
help support the planning groups, fi 
nancially and otherwise. Here, then, is 
a clash that the new organization may 
be able to compromise. 
¢ Pittsburgh Emphasis—Pittsburghers 
welcome the Mellon cooperative for 
other reasons. Fellow citizens take the 
formation of T. Mellon & Sons as an 
indication that the Mellon youngsters 
will keep their Pittsburgh intcrests and 
residences. 

P. J. Hyland, secretary of the new 
organization, says specifically that its 
most significant function will be to 
consolidate the interests of the younger 
Mellons in Pittsburgh. 
® More Compact—In the case of the 
Rockefellers, the cooperative apparatus 
is more compact. It is the Rockefeller 
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Brothers Co., a limited partnership. 
Members are the six children of John 
D. 2nd—John D. 3rd, Nelson A., Lau- 
rance §., Winthrop, David, and Mrs. 
Abby Rockefeller Milton. Laurance 
heads the group. Object is the making 
of specialized joint investments. The 
partnership will a and finance 
new projects. It will also manage such 
investments. . 

e Deluge of Ideas—Headquarters of 
Rockefeller Brothers in Rockefeller 
Center, New York, was appalled by a 
flood of proposals, the majority of them 
in the perpetual-motion or electric-back- 
scratcher classification. About 400 ideas 
were submitted within a few weeks after 
the original announcement. 

The partnership is the second estab- 

lished by the brothers. In 1940 they 
created the Rockefeller Brothers’ Fund. 
Its purpose is to investigate and report 
on Ae UY EE oh so that the members 
can make intelligent donations. 
e Whitney’s Company—Something akin 
to the Rockefeller investment partner- 
ship is the corporation formed by John 
Hay (Jock) Whitney to celebrate his 
return to civilian life from the Army 
Air Forces (BW—Feb.23'46,p70). He 
organized J. H. Whitney & Co. to sup- 
ply risk capital and to help develop 
medium and small enterprises. 

During the boom, Whitney’s hold- 
ings were estimated at more than $100- 
million. He has plenty left to lubri- 
cate the finances of small business. 
Moreover, his investments will be ex- 
pected to carry the “Whitney luck,” 


which is a byword at tracks where his 
racehorses are entered. 

¢ Bing Crosby, Inc.—Another thorough- 
bred fan who formed a family cor 
poration to help simplify his struggle 
with great riches is Bing Crosby, the 
fabulous crooner of radio, the movies, 
and the juke-box trade. “Der Bingle” 
does not have to worry over the pres- 
entation of a vast inheritance but the 
income from his plush and pleasant 
baritone is so great that he almost ap- 
proaches the status of an industry. He 
markets his services through Bing 
Crosby, Inc. 

The Crosby Investment Corp. han- 
dles his securities, which are held mostly 
for the benefit of his four sons. 

Crosby grosses over a million a year 
from the movies, radio, and records. 
He has large holdings in Los Angeles 
real estate, a 10,000 acre cattle ranch 
in Nevada, part of another big ranch 
in Argentina. 

e Racehorses, Too—Crosby also breeds 
racehorses and sells them. He owns 
stock in the Del Mar Turf Club. He has 
a movie producing company (one of his 
releases was “The Great John L.,” 
which did very well in the box offices). 

In the family corporation, Pop Crosby 
handles the real estate and a variety of 
other enterprises, brother Everett is gen- 
eral business manager, and brother 
Larry dispenses public relations. If the 
four young Crosbys ever decide to go 
in for the dynasty business, they will 
find the legal framework ready for con- 
tinued operation. 


Last week Utah’s Senator Abe 
Murdock forewent a good political 
campaign appearance at the state 
Democratic convention to remain in 
Washington. This gave immediate 
rise to gossip that the Justice Dept. 
will turn thumbs down on U. S. 
Steel Corp.’s bid for the $202 mil- 
lion Geneva steel plant because it 
“would tend to create a monopoly” 
—and that Murdock, with assistance 
of Nevada’s Senator Pat McCarran, 
was putting pressure on Justice to 
— the bid. 
e Next Step—Rejection of Big Steel's 
$47,500,000 offer, already approved 
by the War Assets Administration 
(BW—Jun.1’46,p20), would not au- 
tomatically throw Geneva to Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Corp., the second 
major bidder, as C. F. & I. backers 
fondly hope. Instead, WAA would 
call for new bids. Then C. F. & I. 
could take its chances on the re- 
vised, more attractive offer which 
it has prepared. 


Justice Dept. May Reopen Geneva Bidding 


Except in Colorado and contiguous 

states, C. F. & 1. isn’t too warmly 
regarded by many westerners, possi- 
bly because of its tie-up last year with 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. through 
Charles Allen, a New York broker 
who, with associates, controls the 
merged compames (BW —Oct.13’45, 
p80). There is talk that the old idea 
of forming a western syndicate to 
bid on ~, Se may revived. 
Such a move was discussed last fall 
(BW —Oct.20'45,p19) by the West- 
ern States Council’s steel committee, 
headed by K. T. Norris. The steel 
group subsequently indorsed U. S. 
Steel’s offer for Geneva. 
e Purchase Offer—The new C. F. & 
I. bid, which it had hoped to substi- 
tute for its original offer, calls for 
outright purchase instead of lease. 
The company would pay $40,000,- 
000, spend another $20,000,000 for 
reconversion. A separate corporation, 
publicly financed for the most part, 
is proposed. 


For Sale at Site 


Disposal of surplys 
goods may be speeded 
WAA’s new plan. Buyers 
travel to merchandise locati, 


The War Assets Admin). 
its predecessors have been 
bedeviled in their job of liquic 
billions of leftover war govod 
conflicting objectives—equit 
At the same time that th 
pected to move the goods int 
lic’s hands without delay, ¢ 
supposed to insure that even ne 
eran, little businessman, dealer. 
nicipality—got a fair crack at war sy 
bargains. Emphasis in WAA plan 
has mostly leaned toward equity, 
cause there was always a congress 
to go to bat for a constituent , 
didn’t think he'd had a square de 
e Emphasis on Speed Now-But 
month Administrator Edmund 
Gregory is swinging his organizaf 
toward speed. He is doing it wit 
program of “site sales” —starting 
month with 90 under way. The sche 
is due to rise to some 700 sales 
August. 

The basic idea of the site sales ; 
sell the goods where they are, with 
effort to spread them equitably aro 
the country. A sales force will be 
up at each spot where there's a 
stantial stock of surplus—at WAA » 
houses, at Army and Navy instullati 
at industrial plants—and give aln 
complete authority over pricing 
sales procedure to the local staff. 

Up till now, WAA has been try 
to organize things so that a buyer co 
go to his nearest regional office and 
range to buy almost anything. Now, 
regional office can tell him where 
are being held, but if he wants to 
he will have to go where the goods: 
But, WAA officials believe, when 
gets there he will find buying much 4 
pler and faster. It’s a switch from sell 
across a desk to selling across a coun 
e Simple Procedure—Here’s how 
works: 

WAA field men will move into 
aircraft plant, say. They'll check the 
ventory, price it, divide it up into br 
classes—used machinery, textile im 
tories, metal inventories, etc. If th 
happens to be an Army clothing de 
across the street they'll combine wh 
there with what’s at the factory. T! 
they will announce a series of sales 
sale of textiles, a sale of machinery, 

At the sale, a buyer will look at s4 
ples, if he’s buying standard items. 
look at the goods themselves in 
case of used machinery and the like 
will fill out an order form covet 
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Take a cake of ice, or a pair of 
shoes, or a carload of cigarettes— 


Are they off your shoulders after 
they're sold— 


Or weighing down your office in 
paper work? 


Mosr OFTEN, the burden of account- 
ing for all these items goes on long 
after the merchandise departs. There 
are sales analyses by types and quan- 
tity and value to draw up. Daily in- 
ventories to check, stock movements 
to record, statements to make. Fig- 
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ures are copied and copied again. 
Sorted and filed and searched for. 
Precious hours are frittered away. 
Costs soar way out of line. 


By means of Comptometer Peg- 
Board Methods, you can take that 
load off your shoulders—simply, 
sensibly. Original records produce final 
results. Comptometer Peg-Board 
Methods are being utilized now by 
forward-looking business—small as 
well as large—to effect almost un- 
believable savings. 

They’re used in handling pay- 
rolls, production control, distribu- 
tion of labor and expense, financial 


reports and scores of other account- 
ing problems. 

Learn how they can simplify your 
own procedure—write for a copy of 
*“Comptometer Peg-Board Meth- 
ods.’’ Or telephone your nearest 
Comptometer Co. representative. 
The Comptometer, made only by 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, is sold exclusively by the 
Comptometer Company, 1733 N. 
Paulina St., Chicago 22, Ill. 


COMPTOMETER 


R86. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Adding - Calculating Machines and Methods 


oh 


tons to like. 
not avail# 


carries a 
it serves 
true’ of ar 2-ton capac- 
ity chain | {similar type. 


liftg} up to 2 tons 


design, an 
throughou 
parts—inclwgling the auto- 
matic load brake — operating 
in grease in a sealed housing. 

Amazingly light-weight is 
due to the radical improve- 
ments—the first in 50 years of 
chain blocks—to steel stamp- 
ings and special alloys. 


Wherever there must be 
hand-lifting, install ‘Budgit’ 
Chain Blocks. 


*“Budgit’ Chain Blocks ere built to lift up to 4%, My 
1, and 2-ton loads. Prices start at $59.50 list. Send 
for Bulletin No. 367 for more detailed information. 


‘BUDGIT’ 
Chain Blocks 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Builders of ‘Show-Box’ Crones, ‘Budgit’ Gnd ‘lood lifter’ 

Hoists ond other lifting specialties. Mokers of Ashcroft Gouges, 

Hencock Volves, Consolidated Sofety and Relief Volves and 
‘American’ Incustricl Instruments. 
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everything he wants, turn it in to be 
checked against inventory, get it back 
20 min. or half an hour later, give the 
cashier his check, and arrange for trans- 
portation. 

e Auction Is Last Resort—If there's 
much left over after these sales, it will 
be marked down and offered again. If 
it still doesn’t move, it will be auc- 
tioned. If that doesn’t work, it'll be 
junked. But it won’t be transferred to 
another site. 

Site sales are to be the Standard 

method of disposal except for plants 
and other real property, veterans set- 
aside goods, aircraft, and items on 
which there’s a national sales program. 
This last covers some 120 standard com- 
mercial items—cuspidors, cast-iron radia- 
tion, closet bowls—of which there are 
large supplies and which have to be 
fed to the market carefully. 
e@ May Displease Veterans—The new 
program is being hailed as a tremendous 
simplification by major commercial buy- 
ers. But it remains to be seen whether 
it can ride out the inevitable storm of 
protest from veterans and small busi- 
nessmen who find they have to travel 
say to Salt Lake City (a center of sur- 
plus storage) to buy certain types of 
surplus goods. 


Trusts Redefined 


Tobacco decision se; 
principle that actual excdys 
of competitors isn’t essential 
prove Sherman Act guilt, 


By scoring a double Supreme ( 
victory this week in the fame 
Three tobacco antitrust suit (B\W_y 
8’41,p17), the Dept. of Justice now ; 
the position of being able to give } 
ness bigsters a real case of thic jitter 

Victory No. 1 is that the hig! 
court, by a 6-0 decision, indix 
affirmed that American Tobacco, | 
gett & Myers, and R. J. Reynolds 
guilty on four monopoly onspit 
counts, and are subject to fines aos 
gating $255,000. Unless a rehicarin; 
granted, this winds up Justice's so-q/ 
“perfect” antitrust action, cngince 
originally by Thurman Amold, whj 
has been a winner in every court 
e Of Wider Significance—V ictory \ 
is double-barreled, and of far wider ; 
nificance. In its ruling on the toba 
case, the Supreme Court simultancoy 
held (1) that, under certain circy 
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SAFE PASSAGE OVER A RIVER BARRICADE 


While 2,000,000 gal. of water a second plunge over the crest of the Grn 
Coulee dam barrier, Wash., woolgrower Joe Hodgin (above) leads his 2.°' 
sheep safely across the 4,300-ft. roadway atop the dam to summer grazit 
grounds. Every spring, Hodgin obtains permission from the Bureau of Rx 
lamation to make this pilgrimage. And in the time it took the herd to cro 
enough water to float a fleet made the 320-ft. leap to the Columbia River belo 
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you have ever built, you probably 
know all too well that the estimated 
t and the finished cost can vary 
idely enough to be embarrassing. 


It is a matter of record with the 
urner Construction Company, that 
na “sampling” audit of two hundred 
d thirty-eight representative jobs, 
wer a 19 year period—from 1922 to 


§, I BOs TON . 


DIFFERENCE: 2.1% 


The Breakers, Palm Beach, Fla. 


1940, peace time years—ranging in 
size from $50,000 to $7,000,000 and 
costing in the aggregate $138,400,000, 
the average difference between Turner’s 
estimated cost and Turner’s finished 
cost amounted to only 2.1 per cent. 

Most important, this 2.1 per cent 
represented a net saving to Turner clients. 


While the war is over, under to- 


Schultze & Weaver, Architects 


day’s unsettled conditions it is not pos- 
sible to estimate as closely as this. 
But the experience, resourcefulness 
and sound management resulting in 
such close estimating are still availa- 
ble in the Turner organization—and 
are of even greater importance today 
in a market where the widest varia- 
tions in cost are not exceptional. 


- TURNER CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1902 
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. PHIETLADEUCPHIA 


EVER before have so many new fami- 
lies been starting new households, 


It’s in this active homemaking stage 
that they become Better Homes & 
Gardens readers. 7 out of 10 new- 
home - building families in 1940 read 
BH&G regularly.* But BH&G is writ- 
ten for complete homemaking — 
everything from canned soup to cars. 


Does this throw BH&G into a brighter 
light as your highway into the millions 
of new households that are getting 
under way ? *F. W. Dodge Report survey 


AVERAGE CIRCULATION 2,650,000 


a 
HERES 


allo 
NO, PLACE 


LIRE Frome 


—and no place like Better Homes 
& Gardens to sell everything that 


stances, a defendant may be guilty of 
both “conspiracy in restraint of trade” 
and “conspiracy to monopolize” and 
still get no protection from the Fifth 
(or “double jeopardy”) Amendment to 
the Constitution, and (2) that trans- 
gression of Sec. 2 of the Sherman Act 
is possible even though accused didn’t 
run his competition out of business. 
It is this latter ruling that’s the real 
bombshell. For heretofore the most 
common defense against monopoly 


charges has been proof that 
had not been liquidated or 
e Burton’s Language—But : 
preme Court has weakened | 
materially. ““The precise « 
fore us,” wrote Justice Ha: 
ton, “has not been decide: 
by this Court . that 
whether actual exclusion of 
is necessary to the crime of : 
tion in these cases under S« 
Sherman Act. We agree with: t 


With the latest OPA-approved 
price increases, here are what the 
1946 automobiles listed below will 
actually cost the buyer, delivered in 
Chicago, compared with what he 
paid for the equivalent 1942 model 
in that city. All prices include freight 
from factory to Chicago, federal ex- 
cise taxes, handling and delivery 
charges, and the 2% Illinois sales 
tax on the full retail price. (If the 
buyer has a used car to trade in, the 
Illinois sales tax is figured only on 
the difference between the trade-in 
allowance and the retail delivered 
price.) Handling and delivery charges 


Model 


are equipped with this extra.) 


Plymouth (6 cyl.) 2-door deluxe sedan 


DeSoto (6 cyl.) 2-door deluxe sedan 


1942 models). 


now equipped with these features). 


Chevrolet (6 cyl.) 4-door Stylemaster 
Ford (8 cyl.) Tudor deluxe...... 


Mercury (8 cyl.) 2-door sedan 
Lincoln (12 cyl.) 4-door regular sedan 


model. 


sun visors. 


Packard Model 120 (8 cyl.) 4-door sedan 


"ordered the factory to include. 


Auto Price Comparison: 


Chrysler (6 cyl.) 2-door Royal Brougham... . 


*Price includes fluid drive-hydromatic transmission, $70 (optional om 1942 cars). 
**Price includes fluid drive-hydromatic transmission, $79.60. 


**Price includes fluid drive-hydromatic transmission and bumper guards, 


Dodge (6 cyl.) 2-door deluxe sedan.......... 


Pontiac (6 cyl.) 2-door Torpedo sedan. 


Nash 600 model (6 cyl.) 4-door sedan. . 


Hudson Super-Six 2-door Brougham.......... 
Buick Model 41 (8 cyl.) 4-door Special sedai. . 


1946 vs. 1942 


include gas, oil, and all othe: prep- 
aration necessary (no antifreeze) to 
make the car ready for delivc 

Only the extras listed are included 
in the price. Many cars are coming 
through to the dealers equipped with 
other accessories, even including jn 
some cases heaters, or radios for 
which the buyer must pay extra. In 
practice, if the customer wants deliy- 
ery now or at any foreseeable date, he 
buys the extras. 

The 1942 price is on the nev 
models brought out in 1941, before 
OPA price ceilings and rationing be- 
came effective on 1942 cars. 


1942 1946 
Delivered Price _ Delivered Price 
$1,396.10* $1,571.62** 


(AU cars being delivered now 


1,011.84 1,142.96 


*Includes right-hand windshield wiper and sun visor, $6.55 (standard equipment on 1%4 
el). 


1,317.84* 1,461.97 


*Price includes fluid drive-hydromatic transmission and bumper guards, $71.40 (optional on 


$99.25 (all cars 


1,143* 1,304.73* 


*Both prices include fluid drive, front bumper guards. 


1,206.66 
1,051.09 
1,107.24* 


*Price includes oil bath air cleaner and oil filter. 


1,360.05 
2,142.14 


1,242.52" 


1,162.00 
1,898.00 
966.96* 


*Price without Group I accessories now standard equipment, $47.00 additional on 194. 


**Price includes Group I accessorics: deluxe wheels, double windshicid wipers, clock and 


1,773.78 
1,359.26 
1,405.56° 


1,211.99 
1,252.56 


*This price docs not include assorted optional factory-instalied extras on 1946 models radio 
and antenna, $74.59; heater and defroster, $50.05; ' ; 
moulding, Noone plate frames, $24.80; special steering wheel, $15; Porcelainizsed waring job, 

12. However, most 1946 cars reach the dealer already equipped with these extras, which he 
If the customer imsists on buying 
extras, the dealer will strip them off before he makes retail delivery. 


windshield washer, $4.95; clock, wheel 


the car without these 
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that such actual exclusion of com- 
«jg not necessary to that crime 
the result of this precedent, mo- 
jy now may be established merely 
. accused parties have it in their 
“to exclude competition when it 
ed to do so.”” In short, the ex- 
xe of power through conspiracy— 
the actual use of it—is the new cri- 
»n for monopoly, and with that lati- 
the Justice Dept. presumably has 
espondingly better chance of win- 
» the monopoly cases it is piling up. 
io Consent —Meanwhile, the 
cco trade is ho-humming the effects 
he decision on day-by-day operations. 
hearing of the case and a different 
sion would, of course, put a new 
plexion on everything. But even if 
current verdict stands, there is no 
sent decree hooked to it, and trade 
prophesy that the total effect 

yt be anything spectacular. 


anted: Rail Cars 


Builders of rolling stock 
senger and freight) strive 
full production to whittle a 
ord backlog of orders. 


\idity of the world market for rail 
pment was underscored heavily this 
k when Railway Car Export Corp. 
papers with the Federal Trade 
nmission. 
he new corporation, formed under 
Webb-Pomerene Export ‘Trade Act, 
association of seven companies in- 
sted in selling freight cars and re- 
< equipment. Participants are 
rican Car & Foundry Export Co., 
lman-Standard Car Export Corp., 
gor Car Export Corp., General 
ican ‘Transportation Corp., Ralston 
!Car Co., Greenville Steel Car Co., 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Piece of Business—Indicative of the 
portions of the business that is to be 
ed is the fact that foreign orders for 
ted States freight cars amounted to 
it $100,000,000 (more than 43,000 
jon June 1. At the same time, do- 
tic orders called for more than 
) freight cars, a backlog estimated 
$120,000,000 plus. (The average 
rican car, of course, is a larger unit.) 
he passenger coach backlog is, in 
ars, even more impressive. Accord- 
to the American Railway Car Insti- 
, the railroads had $250,000,000 
h of passenger cars on order as of 
1, These included 924 coaches and 
h combinations, 764 sleepers, 265 
and many special jobs. 
Case in Point—A case study in the 
parations which are being made to 
inon the war accumulated demand 
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Where other insulations often fail .. . 


PC FOAMGLAS 
DOES THE JOB... PERMANENTLY 


QO NE of the commonest complaints lodged against 
many insulating materials is this: that they 
lose insulating efhciency with the passage of time. 

When you use PC Foamglas insulation in your 
plant, you need never fear that this will happen. 
For PC Foamglas insulates not only effectively and 
economically, but also permanently. 

PC Foamglas is composed of millions of tiny air 
cells, sealed in glass. It is impervious to moisture, 
vapor, the fumes of most acids. It will not burn. It 
repels vermin. It will not swell, or shrink, or rot, or 
check. It is unaffected by elements which cause 
many insulating materials to deteriorate. 

PC Foamglas insulation begins, the moment it 
is installed, to help you control temperature and 
condensation in your plant. And it goes right on 
doing so, year after year, with the same degree of 
efficiency. 

Why not act now to get complete information on 
this modern insulating material? Just check the 
booklets you want of those offered in the convenient 
coupon below. Send in the coupon. And your free 
copies of our helpful handbooks will be forwarded 
immediately, without obligation. Pittsburgh Corn- 
ing Corporation, Room 152, 632 Duquesne Way, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


* Also manufacturers of PC Glass Blocks - 


IN THE THROW ROOM of this hosiery mill, 
temperature, humidity and condensation 
must be kept under rigid control. PC Foam- 
glas has proved helpful in solving this and 
other similar insulating problems for good. 


THIS “@ WON'T HAPPEN HERE <i 


in the roofing felt that 
exposes the insulation 
to rain or melting snow 
will not cause PC Foam- 
glas to flake, crack, rot, 
check, warp, swell or 
shrink. In addition, it 
forms such a firm, even 
base for roofing felt that 
such breaks rerely if 
ever occur. 


caméglas. Even a break - 


Gweaasen en a> ae anerer _—_——_———_—_ eo - 
1 Pittsburgh Coming Carpenation | 
152, B vay 
You don’t have to figure ! Picesberch = foo a I 
on repairs or replace- | 
ment when you insulate | Please send me, without obligation, your | 
our roof with PC free booklets on the use of PC Foameglas 


insulation for: 


| 

| 

| Roofs_....- Walls____. Floors . | 
: | 

| ee ee -- | 
Se se State_...... | 


PC FOAMGLAS 2°". INSULATION 


‘ , 7 " 
WEBSTER ELECTR 
feletalk 


Let the GRAYBAR 
Organization Recommend 
the TELETALK System that 

meets your requirements 


Keeping your organization within speak- 
ing distance is one of the most efficient 
moves you can make. Graybar has recom- 
mended “Teletalk” for this purpose on 
thousands of occasions and can tell you 
many interesting stories about time-saving 
accomplishments of other organizations, 


Graybar specialists are well versed re- 
garding the features and varied models of 
“Teletalk” and will welcome an oppor- 
tunity to give you the complete story on 
this intercommunication system. 


Check your phone book for the nearest 
Graybar Branch. If you do not find it 
listed in your city, write to the address 


bel Ww. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, ING, 
Graybar Building, New York City 


mand had virtually und 
perous postwar decade { 
@ Carry at the Helm—]; 
ness of the rail equipm 
tentialities which prom 
tors of Pullman, Inc., t 
to keep in the family o 
management men. Six-f 
Champ Carry (page 5), 
with the car-building s 
he became exccutive vic 
the sleeping car operating comp 
was made president of P 
ard (BW—Apr.6'46,p53 
Pullman-Standard’s tot 
senger and freight, on June | , 
$200,000,000. The company is the | 


for rail equipment is pane by Pull- 
man-Standard Car Mfg. Co. 

When a federal court ordered Pull- 
man, Inc., to get rid of one of its two 
major subsidiaries (BW —May!3’44, 
p26), the parent’s choice was quickly 
made. It was the Pullman Co. (opera- 
tor of most U.S. sleeping cars) which 
went on the auction block. 

Pullman-Standard was retained for 
pretty obvious reasons. As a manufac- 
turing unit, it was more adaptable to fu- 
ture change. It had consistently pro- 
duced a better return on invested capi- 
tal in recent years, even before war work 
swelled its volume. And nobody could 
overlook the fact that dammed-up de- 


at Thun 


rece 


LIGHTS TO BRIGHTEN, NOT FRIGHTEN 


To reduce glare and minimize collision damage, Cook County (Chicago) hig 
way engineers are experimenting with two new types of highway lighting 
tures. On a 1,000-ft. stretch of road (above), they have installed speci 
louvered Navy-type searchlights with 300-watt PS-lamps fitted with fil: 

shields. The lights are mounted on pipe pylons 64 ft. above the ground (| 
A second experimental unit uses a 64-ft. hollow wood pylon (right) hou 
mirror that directs louvered light from a 200-watt lamp down on the hig! 
The lightweight pylon collapses on impact to reduce collision casualtics. ( 
erating in the installation are Commonwealth Edison, Public Service of Nor 
ern Illinois, Illinois Northern Utilities, and Western United Gas & Elect 
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WEBSTER tT 


leleta 


INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
ae 


mm VERT 


wacee 


“Teletalk” Keeps Your Organization 
within Speaking Distance 


an easy reach to the “Teletalk” on or, by flipping up additional keys, you Or, write direct to the Webster Electric 
uw desk—flip a key and you can talk can talk to a group at one time. Ore, Company. Racine, Wisconsin. 
P ) ; grour pany 
one, a dozen, or more individuals in two, three, or more can carry on a con- 
organization, depending upon your versation at the same time. 
Teletalk” intercommunication systems 
easy—it’s time saving—it helps you are available for large or small busi- 
aplete work quickly without leav- nesses. An installation is not excessively | 
T1: i . . be j 
your desk. This convenience pays expensive, and the cost to operate is Di 
. > . " os ‘ : | GRAYBap 
lends. You'll accomplish more— negligible—the time saved by using a B | Mechbey RLECTR 
Ml take less time running around *Teletalk” will erase the initial cost +d ~t ol 
ing information or waiting for indi- within a reasonable length of time. ay | 
uals to come to you. 


Call the “Teletalk” representative and Licensed under U.S. Patents of Western Electric 
Company, incorporated. and American Telephone and 


can talk to one individual at atime, have him aid you with your selection. Telegraph Company 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


ELEC’ 
RACINE WISCONSIN 
Established 1909 
Export Dept. 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16), N.Y. Cable Address “ARLAB” New York City 


15, | Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation’’ 
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Banking Coéperation 
in Foreign Trade 


With the clearing of normal commercial channels for foreign 
trade, many companies experienced in this field are actively pre- 
paring to regain and expand business abroad, and organizations 
not heretofore engaged in export and import trade are giving 
increased attention to its possibilities for profitable operation. 


Problems created as the aftermath of war in connection with 
financing and other factors bearing on international trade empha- 
size the importance of a bank’s service to its customers. 


This Bank, through its Foreign Department, has financed a 
substantial part of American foreign trade over a long period of 
years. The experience gained and the relationships and facilities 
established form a basis for broad service that may be of special 
value to your organization. 


We invite discussion with our officers as to how we may serve 
you in handling transactions and specific problems. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Capital Funds, $314,000,000 , 
140 Broadway 
New York 15 


Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
New York 21 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 
New York 18 


To be opened: 40 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
LONDON 


PARIS BRUSSELS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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est single supplicr of ra 
stock, but it has lots of a 
competition. Always pressii: 
ger car business is Edward G. Bi 
Mfg. Co., which holds ord 

hundred stainless steel cars aiid js 
ing $3,000,000 to expand and imps, 
its plant at Red Lion, Pa. ’ 

e A Competitive Field="Ihicre are os 
major outfits to be reckoned with 
business is in the offing. Passenge; | 

contracts are fought out among Aj» 

can Car & Foundry Co., Pressed §4 

Car Co., and St. Louis Car Co. \, 

freight car orders are in the yi 

A.C.F., Pressed Steel, and Pull, 

Standard join in a battle royal y 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Gencral Ame 
can Transportation Corp., and sey 

smaller or regional operators such 

Greenville, Magor, Pacific Car, , 

Ralston. 

Right now the freight and passe 
car manufacturers are waiting out sy 
short-term difficulties as strikes at 
pliers’ plants and shortages of ny 
rials. Once the current production d; 
is overcome, car builders expect to op 
ate at capacity. | 
@ Need Is Urgent—Rolling stock too} 
terrific beating during the war, wi 
few replacements and a minimum 
maintenance. Except for 2,400 specis 
built troop sleepers, no passenger ¢ 
were made after 1942. Now, their 
petition from air, highway, and wa 
transport keener than ever, the m 
want new, improved equipment as: 
idly as the makers can turn it out (5| 
—Apr:6'46,p19). 

tian passenger car deliveric 
slow, but by this summer car buil 
hope to be filling their orders at the 
of $1,000,000 a day. They expect 
sell 10,000 passenger cars during t 
next five years, since out of the 35,5 
cars now on U. S. rails, more than hd 
are over 25 years old and another 37 
are 15-20 years old. 

More than 30% of the nearly 2, 
000 freight cars now owned by Cli 
carriers are over 25 years old. 1h 
means that roads probably will order: 
to 150,000 new cars this year, at la 
400,000 within five years. By Apr 
equipment manufacturers had becn al 
to deliver only 8,000 new freight 
for domestic lines. 
e@ Plant Modernization—In an ca 
move to boost production, Pullma 
Standard carried out at six plants a $1) 
000,000 modernization program that 
creased its passenger car capacity | 
seven a day and its freight car potent 
to one every three minutes. The com 
pany now claims the world’s lay: 
straightline passenger car assembly | 
stallation at its Pullman plant in Ch 
cago, and a similar distinction in fre 
car manufacture at its Bessemer (‘ 
factory. 

Pullman-Standard’s June 1 orden! 
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ORMS ALONG THE LAKE FRONT 


Wer the permeable jetties (above) installed last year along Cleveland’s lake 


= ont (BW —Aug.25’45,p54), a hot controversy rages. Question is whether they 
on dime doing their job of halting erosion, forming a beach by trapping sand washed 
(0 OMflly from Erie’s bed. In all, the jetties, designed by Sidney Wood, Lake Bluff, 
“toga installed by Ralph M. Walton Co., cost some $115,000. Now City Engi- 
. _ er John Wenrick, backed by Service Director Samuel David, says the groins 
vum gave failed miserably. New ones will be tried out this summer—at a construc- 
peciafi/on cost of $10 per ft. compared with $4 per ft. paid for the present groins. 
st ther city officials insist the jetties have done everything expected of them. 
IT CO 

1 wat 

© roalluded 7,323 freight cars, all types, for provided by the largest open-section cars. 


aS TiMomestic customers, and 11,700 for ex- 
prt. The company has delivered since 
J Day 6,110 freight cars to domestic 
stomers (3,834 of tnese since Jan. 1) 
hd 90 to foreign customers, all of these 
is year. 
P t Car Orders—Early this 
ring, Pullman-Standard completed its 
st postwar passenger equipment—20 
thtweight coaches for the Chicago & 
oth Westen R. R. “400” fleet. 
ightweight passenger cars on order 
ne | totaled 1,258. Of these, domes- 
customers will take 534 sleeping cars, 
9 other types, export will get 35. The 
ping car backlog falls just short of 
total output of the company in 
¢ 1933-42 decade. 

Of the sleepers, 177 are duplex room- 
¢ cars, with space staggered on two 
tls. These provide a maximum of 
private rooms for single occupancy 
a cost only slightly greater than that 
a lower berth. Also on order are 
h) “Day-Nite” coaches, with chaise- 
ngue seats, and six of the new-type 
ners with diagonal seating. 

Economy Room—Several roads have 
chased Budd’s new “cabin” cars, 
ich provide 22 private single-occu- 
cy rooms on one level. Budd also 
designed a “budgette” car with 32 
h rooms on staggered levels. This 
uals the maximum number of beds 
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Most railroad men believe that (1) 
freight revenues will benefit from an 
increase in passenger traffic, and that 
(2) the carriers can make money out of 
passengers if they go after the business 
with good service and up-to-date equip- 
ment. Hence, railroaders are talking of 
glamorous new streamliners to be put on 
the rails as soon as equipment is avail- 
able. 

But car builders emphasize that pres- 
ent orders are principally for modern 
replacement equipment. The real frills 
will come later—recreation cars, junior 
club cars for children, long-distance 
telephone service, individual radios, and 
many other features. 

An exception is the Astra Dome car, 

with a glass-enclosed observation com- 
partment in the roof (BW —Jul.28’45, 
p55), which is already scheduled for in- 
clusion in several new trains. 
e Lighter and Prettier—Freight cars are 
the apple of the railroader’s eye, for 
they produce 80% of all rail revenue. 
New freight car designs are esthetically 
more pleasing—like New York Central’s 
Pacemaker freight (BW —Apr.27'46, 
p28)—and also lighter and thus more 
economical to operate. 

Railroad men estimate. that a reduc- 
tion of one ton in deadweight haulage 
means an annual saving of $12 a car. 
Elimination of, say, five tons from the 


SOUTHERN 
COMFORT 
DAIQUIRI 


114 ounces South- 
ern Comfort; 
Juice of 4% lime; 
No sugar. Shake 
well] with cracked 
ice. 


Gurnee & ives: The Great Mississippi Steambcat Race 


Have you tried a 


Southern Comfort 
bes D aiquirt ? 


If you haven't, 
you’ve missed a 
grand taste thrill! 
But Only Two, Re- 
member...No 
Gentleman Will 
Ask For Three! 
Equally delicious 
are the recipes in 
the booklet on the 
Southern Comfort 
bottle. 


100 proor 
LIQUEUR 


Wperes Onlu Ove 


SOUTHERN 


COMFORT 


Americas 
Mit Tersatile Drink 


SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION, ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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Only the Worlds Noblest Tapestries... 


bore the royal fleur-de-lis... 


The priceless Gobelin Tapestries were 
loomed by the finest tapestry weavers of 


* Flanders for the State-owned atelier in Paris. 
7 The foremost artists of Europe were proud 
hf to entrust their finest designs to these 
splendid artisans. 
7 So treasured were the tapestries thus produced 
’ that the royal Fleur-de-Lis was woven into 
; these fabrics as a mark of identification. 
it EAGLE-A CONTRACT BOND 
i 
A 75% Cotton Content Paper — is recognized by discrimi- 
nating business men as belonging in the fine bonds group. 
et Highest quality materials plus years of papermaking skill 
84 give Eagle-A Contract Bond the fresh clean appearance and 
of durability that makes it the choice of experienced paper 
' buyers for all business and legal uses. 
+5 If you have not already experienced the satisfactory results 


this bond gives for any purpose — try it on your next job. 
Specify Eagle-A Contract Bond to your Printer, Lithographer 


or Engraver. 


Ask your stationer for 
EAGLE-A CONTRACT BOND BOXED TYPEWRITER PAPER 


FAGLE-A PAPERS 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION e HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 
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weight of a standard 50-ton box c 
with no change in the life. cos 4 
maintenance of the unit, woul! saye 
in a year’s operation. Recent tesearg 
consequently, has sought to cut 4 
freight car’s weight while retaining g 
even increasing, its strength and carr 
ing capacity, but without raisi;> jt; ;, 
vestment cost sufficiently for jicrease 
depreciation and interest chars... to ¢ 
up the saving in operating expenses, 
© A Problem—In view of their prese 
inherently higher initial cost, the raq 
cally lighter freight car designs cneoy 
ter one economic obstacle. When th 
light-weight car leaves the owner lind 
its operating economies accruc not 
the owner but to the road that 
using it. 

To overcome skepticism about j 
vesting in economy for the other felloy 
the car builders are concentrating 0 
finding weight reduction methods whic 
least increase the initial cost. Welde 
construction (instead of riveting) elin 
inates overlapping joints. Use of higk 
tensile steel ie reduced deadweight b 
24 tons a car. 
© Hollow Axle—Another recent develo; 
ment is Pittsburgh Steel Co.’s holloy 
axle, which saves half a ton in eac 
chassis. An experimental refrigerato 
car put into service this spring b 
Illinois Central System has cotton in 
sulation that cuts weight by 14 tons 

Plywood and aluminum have als 
been combined with steel to produc 
lighter cars, and the aluminum indu 
try anticipates wide use of aluminu 
alloys as soon as prices can be brough 
down. 


Change of Plans 


General Motors’ expansio 
program may be altered to en 
large the corporation’s own fa 
cilities for parts manufacture. 


General Motors Corp. is sufficienth 
worried over the continual strikes be 
deviling its parts suppliers (BW—Ma 
25°46,p100) to think of modifying tt 
postwar expansion | to make pr 
vision for enlarged output of com 
ponents. Such a move would bring th 
output of essential parts under on 
union contract, in this case the G.M. 
agreement with the United Auto Work 
ers (C.1.0.). 

e Additions Predicted—Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., chairman of the corporation, has 
told stockholders that castings in pat 
ticular have been short. This led 
speculation that most of the G.M. parts 
facility expansion would consist of ad- 
ditions to existing facilities. Since Ger 
eral Motors normally builds at leas 
a small share of practically all the parts 
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lowe OLA manufactured-houses are springing up 
most overnight) everywhere across the country — 
inging joy and comfort to hundreds of G.I.s and 
tir families. For the past three months Home O1a 
sbeen shipped by the carload . . . and production 
planned for trainloads as quickly as capital expan- 
) permits. 
he livability and economy of Home Ota is due to 
experience and “know-how” acquired through 
signing more than 9000 manufactured-houses dur- 
gthe past 14 years. Delivered at the owner’s lot, all 
Home. Oxa factory-machined, precision parts 
age only about $3500 in price, depending on 
ight. Assembly of the parts according to simple 
ructions by local labor should take no more than 
)man hours, and only furniture, refrigerator and 
lichen stove are required before moving in. 


Soon There'll Be 


Trainloads 


Home Ota is sold by local lumber dealers through 
whom assembly can be arranged. They are your 
neighbors; they use local labor and local financing. 
They will give you service. 


Jacques Willis, head of The 
Home Ola Corporation, 
a ly of prefabrication” 
built his first prefabricated 
house in 1932 and has de- 
signed over 9000 homes of 
this type. He says, “As soon 
as working capital problems 
are solved there’s no reason 
why present production of 10 
houses daily cannot soon be 
increased to 100 houses per 
day—we have the materials, 
the labor, the plant facilities, 
the dealers and the experience.” 


%* These are some of the places where you can see Home Ola now—California: Bakersfield, Burbank, Long Beach, Temple City. 
Colorado: Colorado Springs, Denver, Grand Junction. Idaho: Twin Falls. Illinois: Alton, Bi ington, Champaign, Chicago, 
Evanston, Freeport, Joliet, Rockford, Naperville. Indiana: Highland, New Haven. Iowa: Oskaloosa. Michigan: Lansing, 


New Jersey: Fairlawn. New York: Batavia, Carmel, Corning, Rome. Ohio: 


Muskegon Heights, Owosso. Mi Roch 


Akron, Alliance. Oklahoma: Blackwell. Wisconsin: West Allis. Wyoming: Rawlins. 


DRAWING ACCOUNT 
at 
2 a %, 
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ON THE VAST AND VARIED RESOURCES 
OF THE GRBAT SOUTHWEST! 


The rich natural resources of the ' reat Southwest offer you a drawing account 
in a land of opportunity unlimi . 


The Southwest possesses 82 per ceng of the Nation’s proven petroleum reserves, 
produces 67 per cent of the Natiog’s natural gas, 99 per cent of the sulphur, 
and 94 per cent of the bauxite. These are but a few of the minerals in this vast 
reservoir of natural wealth. ° 


' 
But the eyes of industry and business are focused on the Southwest for other 
reasons, too. Its excellent > as per gee facilities serve an ever ing 
domestic market, and are li ith great ports that serve the ships of all 
nations. Skilled workers live, play and,prosper the year ‘round in its healthful, 
mild climate. In the Southwest there's, room for expansion—there’s the right 
location you have been looking for. \ 


The Texas and Pacific Railway Company is pre to cooperate fully with 
firms planning the expansion of their plants or establishment of new plant 
facilities along the Texas and : in Texas and isi 

W. G. VoLLMER 


President 


we eee eee 


ABOUT PLANT 
AMOND ROUTE 


Write or phone R. C. Griffith, Land and Industrial 
-.- Commissioner, 1009 Texas and Pacific Building, Dallas 
2, Texas. All inquiries will be treated confidentially. 


1871—DIAMOND JUBILEE—1946 75 Years of Service 


THE TEXAS AND PACIFIC RY. 


the Red Diamond route 
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going into its cars, enlargemen', y, 
probably solve present problem, bet; 
than brand-new plants. 

Other advantages are involved 
added parts production. Within ]iz; 
and of linked intimately \ ith J 
manufacturing, parts output his be 
found more profitable for an sutom 
bile company than the actual }uildi; 
and sale of cars. One reason for th 
may be that ample parts facilities maj 
it possible to increase replacemcut par 
sales, which carry better profit margiy 
than original equipment. ; 
¢ Output Still Low—The number ¢ 
suppliers affected by strikes shrank 
116 in the company’s latest tabulat; 
last week end, compared with 14? 
mid-May. But shortages accruing larg, 
from those tieups held G.M. produ 
tion of cars and trucks down to ha 


of anticipated totals, with no immed * - 
ate, relief foreseen. we 
: wee, 
vOlV 
TIPLESS DINING CARS “y 
Robert R. Young, the uninhibite eyae 
chairman of Alleghany Corp., is taki” a 
a fresh grip on the tail of the ni we 
road industry, preparing to twist . t 
again. Having brought a wealth of a "550 
jectives to bear on the question of coas “id d | 
to-coast service (BW—Mar.23’46,p2 Da 
and black markets in Pullman spa Puen 
(BW—May25’46,p20), he now is tug “U0 
ing to the practice of tipping diniy or 
car employees and Pullman porters bees 
To set the stage for Young's ne pine 


performance, the Pere Marquette, o1 
of the roads that Alleghany Corp. « 
trols, has just announced that there 
to be no more tipping in its dining car ARGE 
According to Pere Marquette spoke 
men, dining car employees will be pa 
tially compensated for the loss an 
have agreed to the arrangement in th 
interests of greater dignity and a le 
expensive ride for passengers. Local r 
ports, however, show a difference 
opinion. At least one Pere Marquett 
waitress remarked huffily, “If beim 
tipped is degrading, I’m willing to 
degraded.” 


SUN WORKS FOR HOUSING 


Sun-cured “Caladobe” bricks a1 
being produced in limited quantity b 
Foster & Kleiser Co., a San Francisco 
outdoor advertising firm, which bough 
the process as a wartime adjunct to ! 
camouflage work for the government. 

Ingredients are clay, fiber, water, ang 
“bitudobe,” an emulsified asphalt sta 
bilizer (for moisture resistance). Atte 
processing, the mixture is poured inti 
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steel molds and sun-dried for as lon mS Bi 
as two months—a handicap to volum * ® 
production. - 


Advantages claimed for Caladob4 ie Cul 
brick are greater resistance to fire an “ 
moisture; sound absorption; warmth | 
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xr and coolness in summer. The 
+of a Caladobe house is about 10% 
yer than that of a comparable stucco 
fame house. 

‘Cd Gf rour plants will be in operation dur- 
' mil the summer months, one in Cal- 
‘‘h qll-ia’s Carmel Valley, one on the San 
5 be sncisco peninsula, and one each in 
‘tom@l amento and Fresno. 


or thio, SETTLES COAL SUITS 


't Pari rhe mammoth $1,425,000 suits that 
‘\\13Mi§ uncorked against three Pittsburgh 
| companies last summer (BW—Aug. 
Der ¢ 45p54) has been settled for a mild 
‘Nk @> §28.45—the equivalent of about 14¢ 
“aly Pe dollar. 

JPA originally wanted $1,050,000 
m Pittsburgh Coal and Champion 
al, and $375,000 from Consolidation 
ul. These figures were supposed to 
resent triple damages for alleged 
echarges, plus $50 for each consumer 
volved in the prices OPA complained 
but. By way of defense, the coal 
panies argued that OPA’s regula- 
ms were so confusing that the in- 
try couldn’t make head or tail of 


rodu 
0 ha 
nme 


m. 

In settling the suit, OPA withdrew 
$50-per-consumer penalty. It was 
cided that Pittsburgh and Champion 
d overcharged $11,098.36 and Con- 
jidation $2,787.28, and these figures 
se multiplied by one and one-half 
) arrive at a final figure. The three 
mpanies have since been combined 
fo the Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 


caf ARGES CUT FREIGHT 


. »,g Conceived during the railroad strike, 
ae shipment of materials for three 
qusville manufacturing plants may 
 jeqqgecome a regular practice as the result 
| experiments last week. 
Reynolds Metals Co. received 1,016,- 
0 lb. of aluminum on an American 
tge Lines craft from Listerhill, Ala., 
id National Synthetic Rubber Co. and 
¢ B. F. Goodrich Co., received two 
bpments of 260,000 Ib. each of sty- 
ci by barge from Texas and Louisiana. 
the aluminum—equivalent of 20 box 
brs full—took four days on its way from 
, page Listerhill rolling mills up the Ten- 
see and Ohio rivers, against two 
ys by rail. But the water shipment 
’s much cheaper. 
Water shipment of styrene—an_in- 
dient of synthetic rubber—will en- 
sugge¢ Louisville “Rubbertown” concerns 
tte "Meet competition of plants else- 
intq@ecte which receive supplies by pipe- 
ong’. Barge shipment saves nearly $6 
amg 0, it was said, and each shipment 
% the equivalent of about 30 tank 
bq The trip from Valesco, Tex., via 
andae’* Gulf of Mexico and the Mississippi 
ged Ohio rivers takes 14 days. 
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VS * NO LAUGHING MATTER 


E fully appreciate the seriousness of the unprecedented 
WY cumeel in the steel markets . . . how urgent the need 
is for Cold Rolled Strip, Silicon Steels and other Follansbee 
products. We are very grateful to our customers for their con- 
siderate understanding of our inability to meet all demands. 


We can only report that, during those periods when operations 
have been possible, our production has been far beyond rated 
capacities. And we promise that every effort will continue to be 
made to produce every possible ton of Follansbee steel. 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


COLD ROLLED STRIP + ELECTRICAL SHEETS & STRIP * CLAD METALS 
POLISHED BLUE SHEETS « SEAMLESS TERNE ROLL ROOFING 


Sales Offices— New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee. Sales 
Agents—Chicago, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Nashville, Houston, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle; Toronto and Montreal, Canada. Piants—Follansbee, W. Va.and Toronto, O. 
Ded wv Warchouses—Pittsburgh, Pa., and Rochester, N. Y. wv 5 +g 
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Braniff's Break 


Rapidly expanding airline 
was ready financially when new 
Latin-American routes got O.K. 
Deep South opposes award 


Eighteen years ago Tom E. Braniff’s 

one-plane airline shuttled between Tulsa 
and Oklahoma City. Last week in Dallas, 
Braniff Airways was making preparations 
to span the Americas, invading the rich 
Latin-American runs for many years 
dominated by Pan American Airways. 
e Mileage Tripled—The Civil Acronau- 
tics Board in late May about tripled 
Braniff’s flying distances, granting the 
company an additional 7,719 mi., for 
the first time taking the airline outside 
the United States on commercial opera- 
tions. 

As soon as the State Dept. and the 
respective Latin-American governments 
arrange final details, Braniff four-engine 
DC-4s will be free to take off from 
Houston for Havana and the Canal 
Zone; for Bogota, Colombia, and the 
South American west coast via Quito, 
Guayaquil, Lima and La Paz to Asun- 
cion; and from Asuncion, south to 
Buenos Aires or east to Sao Paulo and 
Rio de Janciro. Braniff also is preparing 
to extend its Chicago-San Antonio- 


Laredo artery to Monterrey and Mexico 
City. i 

7 Deep South Opposed—While Braniff 
hailed its new routes as the best of 
news for the Southwest, another sec- 
tion of the country—the Southeast and 
Atlanta in particular—rose in protest. 
The deep South was hopping mad be- 
cause CAB bypassed the Southeast, 
both Atlanta and Miami, in granting 
new Latin-American routes to Pan 
American. and Braniff. 

CAB authorized Eastern Air Lines 
to fly nonstop Miami to Puerto Rico, 
but denied the line’s application for 
service into Central and South America. 
Another sore spot with Atlanta is the 
fact that CAB granted PAA the 1,600- 
mi. cutoff route between Puerto Rico 
and New York. This completely by- 
passes the entire South in the move- 
ment of heavy traffic between the New 
York industrial area and Latin America. 

Argument against Braniff is that it 
serves only one-sixth of the population 
that Eastern does; that Braniff got a 
“windfall” for itself and the 15- to 20- 
million population along its route while 
the 75 million served by Eastern got 
no direct route in Central and South 
America. 

e Ready for Break—Windfall or not, 
Braniff was ready for the hemispheric 
break. It could point to: 

(1) A kitty of $6,877,883 cash and 
government bonds to finance an ap- 


Tom E. Braniff, in 1934 ready to close down his airline, now is bidding for 
the South American traffic long considered Pan American Airway’s bailiwick. 


40 


THE BRANIFF EMPIRE 


7 Chicogo 


/ Tulse 
~~ 
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Braniff Airways, which started as , 
one-plane shuttle between Tulsa ani 
Oklahoma City, now spreads over two 
continents with almost 12,000 mile 
of routes. Braniff still is plugging 
hard for permission to spin a new net- 
work roughly at right angles to it 
north-south line. To the east, it want; 
routes to New York, Washington, 
Baltimore, Norfolk, and Atlanta. To 
the west, it wants lines through Albu: 
querque to Los Angeles and through 
Phoenix to San Diego. 


proximate $5,000,000 expected invest 
ment in the Latin-American operatio: 

(2) Forty-eight acres of new bis 
facilities at Love Field, Dallas, adjoi- 
ing the present 174-acre Braniff ope: 
tional and administration headquartes 

(3) Equipment on hand: eighteen 2!- 
place DC-3s; five 46-place DC-4s; two 
C-47 5,800-Ib.-capacity airfreighters; a 
DC-3 17-place company executive ship, 
on order, a fleet of eighteen 36-place 
300-mile-an-hour Martin 202s, sched- 
uled for early 1947 delivery. 

(4) Experience in the Latin-Amer- 
can field (cited by CAB) acquired 
through ten years of operation of 4 
trafic sales division in Mexico City; 
long-standing connections with other 
carriers at the Mexican border; wat 
time Army contract service on the 
Central American “banana run”; Brar- 
iff’s personally owned Mexican airline, 
Aerovias Braniff, S. A. 

e Domestic Expansion—Domestical\, 
Braniff operates over 3,933 mi., serving 
the Midwest and Southwest in all phases 
of air transport—passenger, airmail, ai 
express, and, since last December, @ 
freight. In the four months ended las 
Apr. 30, Braniff chalked up 57,743,010 
revenue passenger miles, a 50% 1 
crease over corresponding 1945 period! 
The company is asking CAB’s permiy 
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have the machinery you need 
Built by HENDY! 


If your production line has slowed down or stalled be- 
cause normal supply channels for industrial machinery 
can’t promise delivery for many months .. . look to 
HENDY. We're ready now to build heavy machinery, 
custom-made to your most exacting specifications. 


Highly skilled engineers and technicians with years of 
experience are waiting to tackle your job. They have 
the full resources of one of the nation’s best-equipped 
plants ...82 acres of modern machine shops, foundries, 
testing and gauging laboratories and assembly shops. 


Also available to you at the Hendy Plant are complete 
facilities for mass production of heavy equipment on a 
sub-contract basis. Bring your problem to HENDY. . . write today to 


General Equipment Department, 
Joshua Hendy Iron Works, 


H F N DY Sunnyvale, California. 


JOSHUA HENDY IRON WORKS « Plants: Sunnyvale, California and 
ST. 1856 Torrance, California + CROCKER-WHEELER ELECTRIC DIVISION: Ampere, New Jersey 


me 


Otices: BOSTON © BUFFALO © CHICAGO © CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND + DETROIT + LOS ANGELES + NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH © SAN FRANCISCO + WASHINGTON 


GO00D food at noon 
BETTER work 
all day 


® Don't let a hurried 
noon-day snack reduce 
your workers’ productive 
output. America’s leading 
factories have found it pays 
to provide proper nutri- 
tional balance by serving 
good food inside the plant 
—with rey tag planned 


and installed by PIX. 


The same engineering 
skill that has served Gen- 
eral Motors, Pratt & Whit- 
ney, Aluminum Co. of 
America, and hundreds of 
other industrial leaders, 
can help solve your feeding 
problem efficiently—even 


if your budget is limited. 


Write us 
your require- 
mentsand we'll 
send you our 
recommenda- 
tions and illus- 
trated litera~- 
ture. 


st BERT PICK CO. 1Nc 


Dept.C, 2189 Pershigg Rood, Chic 


sion to fly to New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Baltimore, and other mid- 
western and middle Atlantic points. 

In 1927, Tom Braniff, then a self- 

made millionaire Oklahoma City insur- 
ance man, chipped in with a group of 
local businessmen on a $10,000 Stinson 
Detroiter cabin plane for their private 
use. Sharing the plane proved unwork- 
able, and Braniff bought out the others. 
The next year he put the Detroiter 
on a passenger-carrying basis. 
e Got Mail Contract—By 1934, Braniff’s 
aviation sideline had developed into a 
fleet of five Lockheed Vegas plying be- 
tween Chicago and Fort Worth-Dallas, 
but the venture was losing money. Only 
the government's reopening of the mail 
contracts that year, and Braniff’s success- 
ful bid for the Chicago-Dallas route, 
blocked Braniff’s previously taken de- 
cision to shut down his airline. Growth 
was steady thereafter. 

Not until the war, however, did 
Braniff Airways lift itself out of the red 
financially. Since 1942, the company 
has shown a profit annually, and since 
late 1943, when its 1,000,000 shares of 
common were listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, Braniff has paid 60¢ an- 
nually On total operating revenue of 
$7,919,511 last year, the company re- 
ported $849,839, or 85¢ a share, profit. 

Revenues in the first quarter of 1946 
were 32% higher than the 1945 first 
quarter. As was the case with most air- 
lines, operating costs rose more sharply. 
Gross failed by $128,000 to cover ex- 
penses, and Braniff, despite a $51,000 
tax credit, reported in the period a net 
loss of $77,000, compared with last 
year’s first quarter net of $105,000. 

e Stock Split—In 1940, a 4-for-1 stock 
split quadrupled Braniff’s 100,000 
shares, and in 1943, the company paid 
a 50% stock dividend and also sold 
400,000 new shares. Braniff himself, 
series and chairman of the board, 

olds about 30% of the outstanding 
stock. ‘Total company assets at close of 
the first 1946 quarter were $9,387,498. 
Braniff stock has been selling around $26. 


The original equipment of Braniff 
Airways consisted of one Stinson De- 
troiter (above). Today 26 planes carry 
the Braniff emblem (right)—a juxta- 
position of palm, skyscraper, and air- 
plane—and a fleet of eighteen 36-place 
Martin 202’s is now on order. 


Tempest in a Pit 


Chicago Board of Trad 
loses two hours and has oneles 
member as result of furor ove 
rules and grain ceilings. 


Hectic developments on the Chic 
Board of Trade last week inclided 
first late opening in ten years, the fili 
of a second suit against the cxchap 
and its officials by a member for loss 
allegedly resulting from changes in trag 
ing rules, and the suspension of ¢ 
complaining member by the Board q 
l'rade for failure to meet its margin ; 
quirements. 

The tangle was the newest in a seri 

of episodes that have resulted from (J 
last month’s increases in OPA ceiliy 
prices for cash grains, (2) the gover 
ment’s attempt to keep grain speculato 
from making windfall profits on futur 
contracts as a result of the advaneg 
Earlier in the month, Cargill, Inc., bj 
Minneapolis cash grain dealers, sue 
the exchange over its restrictions on f 
tures trading aimed at preventing sud 
profits (BW —Jun.1'46,p57). 
e Rules Changed—Last week’s dey 
opments centered around the exchange 
rulings on the month-end settlement « 
May, 1946, grain futures contracts. | 
new regulations issued May 31, t 
Board of Trade removed earlier restriq 
tions which limited trading in futur 
contracts entered into before May | 
to the old price ceilings, for purposes ¢ 
liquidation only. It permitted resuny 
tion of trading in the old futures at t! 
new higher ceilings, and assessed pena 
ties equal to the price increases on d 
faulted May contracts. 

This action meant that “shorts” wh 
had sold May contracts and were no 
unable to purchase grain to fill them ha 
to pay 5¢ to 25¢ a bu. penalty to buyer 
(“longs”). “Longs” 
to realize the full price increase on the 


were thus enable 
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HE’S SAFE...HE’S IN SIGHT...HE’S IN “LUCITE” 


WHAT'S NEW 


rs of molded nylon are trans- 
light-weight, attractive, and 
int to the touch, yet they stand 
tiknocks, hot drinks—and steam- 
izing. Dropped on concrete ter- 
or tiled bathroom floor ... they 
not break. Manufactured by 
Bois Plastics, Buffalo, N. Y. 


No drafts reach this baby! Yet his 
nurse can always see him. He’s safer, 
that’s sure, than the infant surrounded 
by blankets in the old-style bassinet. 

For filling this long-standing hospital 
need, credit the man who discovered 
that this transparent, sanitary “‘baby- 
basket”’ could be formed from a single 
sheet of Du Pont “Lucite.” The light 
weight of ‘‘Lucite” acrylic resin makes 
the product easy to handle . .-. its 
strength helps make it last for years. ~ 

Thus another new and better product 
steps into a market ready and waiting 
... because of a man-with-an-idea who 
knew his Du Pont plastics. 

Just so, in many fields new products 
are made more beautiful, more service- 
able, more salable by one or more of 
the Du Pont plastics. These all help to 
show that the manufacturer who knows 
these plastics well has a big head start 


over the man who doesn’t. Write for 
literature on these plastics today. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plas- 
tics Dept., Room 606, Arlington, N. J. 


The “‘Infanette” is made by W. P. Campbell Mfg. Co., Los An= 
geles, Cal., for American Hospital Supply Corp., Chicago, Lit. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


§ 
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Vee Ship 
Shore 


EXPANSION JOINTS 
: OF 


' 
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holdings. ‘The new rules were effective 
June 3. . 

e Court SES EA iy the ex- 
change was ‘delayed two hours that 
morning while Board of ‘Trade attorneys 
obtained from federal district court dis- 
solution of a temporary restraining or- 
der that had been issued just before 
opening time to keep the new rulings 
from going into effect. 

The order had been issued on petition 
of Robert W. Buckley, Board of Trade 
member for 40 years. Buckley charged 
that the changed regulations would 
cause him and other traders substantial 
losses, asked that the board be restrained 
from putting them into effect. The fol- 
lowing day, Buckley's firm was sus- 
os by the board, which accused 

im of failing to meet its clearing cor- 
poration’s margin requirements. 
@ Denial Follows—Buckley’s attorneys 
denied that he was short on May con- 
tracts and therefore subject to the penal- 
ties assessed under the rules. They de- 
scribed his position technically as that 
of a “esteaiec’—long and short on the 
same commodity for different deliver- 
ies. 

Widespread expectation in the grain 
trade that removal of price ceilings is 
near, coupled with world grain short. 
ages, is keeping bid prices at the ceil- 
ings, with few sellers. 


FORDS SELL BANK STOCK 


Detroit banking circles were inter- 
ested last week in the sale of a substan- 
tial block of the Ford family holdings in 
the Manufacturers National Bank of 
Detroit. The Edsel B. Ford estate dis- 
posed of 6,666 shares, apparently its en- 
tire holding, and Seaboard Properties 
Co., a Ford Motor Co. affiliate, sold 
18,000 more. 

One viewpoint, generally accepted, 
was that this sale represented a further 
move by the Fords to close out their 
nonautomotive interests, in line with 
policy indicated by recent divestments 
of several industrial properties (BW— 
Mar.16'46,p28). In contrast to some 
other of the sales, however, transfer of 
the bank shares involved the family’s 
hold on a profitable venture. 

The Fords got into the banking busi- 
ness rather inadvertently. After the 
bank failures of 1933 they joined with 
other leading commercial and industrial 
interests in Detroit to charter the Manu- 
facturers to fill part of the city’s then 
unsatisfied banking needs. 

The 24,666 shares, offered publicly 
by a financial syndicate at $200, were 
characterized as a “substantial” part of 
the holding and so did not appear to 
eliminate completely the Ford interests 
in the bank. B. J. Craig, Ford vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, and Benson Ford 
remain on the directorate of the Manu- 
facturers. 


Reynolds Issue 
Ball bearing pen conc 
plans to offer 100,000 shares; 


public, and “insiders” will « 
an additional 300,000. 


Reynolds Pen Co., one of the 
spectacular of the new crop of ji; 
trial “postwar-babies” (BW —\ay4, 
p70), won't remain a privately o 
corporation much longer. Sched 
soon is its debut as a secker of fy; 
from the public in the new issues ; 
ket. 

* Officers to Sell Stock—How ever. 

cording to a registration statement fi 
with the Sccurities & Exchange Cy 
mission, the company’s quest for n 
money ‘will be greatly overshadowed 
the simultaneous sale of a substan: 
portion of the current personal holdir 
ot Reynolds shares by five of its office 

It is now indicated that only 10) 
of the 400,000 shares of no-par com: 
stock scheduled for future offering 
the public will be for the benefit of t 
company’s own exchequer. Proc 
from the sale of the remaining 30) 
shares, if the operation proceeds as 1 
planned, will be for the account of 
siders,” since it merely represents tra 
fer to public ownership of stock : 
owned by the company manageme: 

Terms of the proposed offering a 
names of the investment _ banki 
houses scheduled to underwrite the ¢& 
had not been divulged at midwe 


Neither has much publicity been It 
rected toward the company’s preci tate 
fiscal position. prod 
e Issued No-Par Shares—However. i jivin 
April, when the company dropped #3 peoy 
original style, Reynolds Internati Gr 
Pen Co., and adopted its present na Dep 
it made some other changes. Prol me 
mindful of the coming invitation 7% yay 
the public to become a partner, it Of wes 
verted its original capitalization of |. sony 
shares of $1 par-value common int prok 
900,000-share issue of no-par stock. Ti goy 
Since Reynolds introduction to jy 
American market of its first model bi yy « 
bearing pen, the company has been ¢ an 
grossed in a maze of suits and count oe ¢ 
suits over patent rights. These ha yea 
yet to be settled, and each day @ 
finds more and more companies comp én 
ing in that particular section of 4 N.¥ 
fountain pen field. _ 
e First in Profits—Reynolds is report gu, 
to have sold some 2,000,000 pens i Was 
year when it had the ball bearing ‘ ne 


practically to itself; from its incept 
last July up to the end of March, |” 
its net profits, the company repo" 
totaled $2,333,149. This showing 0 
it the profit-leader in the industry, 5" 
in the twelve months ending Feb. - 
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The Soviet Union is becoming a land 


of greater opportunities for American 
exporters, whose goods are needed for 
the Union’s new five-year program. 


It calls for restoring regions devas- 
tated by war... increasing industrial 
production . . . raising the standard of 
living for the country’s 170,000,000 
people. 


Great Northern Railway’s Foreign 
Department knows that a large vol- 
ume of trade with the Soviet Union 
will be handled through Pacific North- 
west ports. Since Great Northern 
serves these ports, it specializes on 
problems of shipping to and from the 
Soviet Union. 

If you plan to do business with the 
U.S.S. R. you can obtain valuable 
counsel from the Foreign Department 
of Great Northern Railway, for many 
years an “‘old hand”’ in Pacific trade. 
Consult: H. G. DOW, Vice President, For- 
eign Degenert 233 Broadway, NewYork 7, 
N. Y., P. H. BURNHAM, Freight Traffic 
Manager, 175 East 4th Street, St. Paul 1, 
Minn., W. R. DALE, Foreign Freight Agent, 
4th Avenue and Union Street, Seattle 1, 
Wash., R.W. TRAYNOR, Import and Export 
Agent, 105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3, 

is, or Great Northern freight traffic re- 
sentatives in more than 50 cities in the 
nited States and Canada. 
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Dockside scene in Vladivostok, the Soviet Union’s great Pacific port. Goods 
arrive here which were carried to dockside of our own Pacific Northwest ports 
by Great Northern Railway. 
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GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
Cretincon Gui Laker, Theific Northwerl and Calefernia Feit. 
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This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Deben- 
tures for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any 
of such Debentures. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus, 


$100,000,000 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Incorporated 


Thirty Year 242% Debentures 


Dated June 1, 1936 Due June 1, 1976 


Interest payable June 1 and December 1 in New York City. 
Price 100% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from oniy such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures in com- 
pliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
BLYTH &CO.,INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION GOLDMAN,SACHS & CO. 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LAZARD FRERES & CO. 


Incorporat 
“LEHMAN BROTHERS MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION DREXEL & CO. EASTMAN, DILLON & CO. 
LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION F.S. MOSELEY & CO. WHITE, WELD & CO. 


June 5, 1946. 


This is not a new issue. All of this stock having been sold, 
this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


24,666 Shares 


The Manufacturers National Bank 
of Detroit 


Capital Stock 


$50 Par Value 


Price $200 a share 


M. A. Schapiro & Co., Inc. Watling, Lerchen & Co, 
First of Michigan Corporation 


1946, such long time leader; ;, 
business as Parker, Evershan 
Shaeffer, were able to boist of 
nets of but $2,332,000, $1.S05 po 
$847,000. 

Preparing for stiff comp: tition j 
Reynolds since Apr. 15 has been ; 
ing all its earlier model pen; ; 
hands of dealers with its |itest ; 
tion. Also, it has announced tha 
older models, will hereafter be , 
export only. . 
e Hard to Evaluate—Many \\3\) 5 
ers who have been following th, 
nolds company’s meteoric caree; 
found it difficult lately to evaluay 
corporation's outlook, now that ; 
have to fight more keenly for the » 
it once controlled almost excly 
Hampering them in arriving at a, 
sion, obviously, is the contemy 
sale of so much “insider” stock 3 
stage. 


A Parent Warn 


But A.P.&L. displays 
great eagerness to accept 
warner's offer to purchase 
Pacific Power & Light Co. 


American Power & Light Co, 
of the principal holding units ¢ 
Electric Bond & Share system, rec 
last week a cash offer of $34,440.00 
its Pacific Power & Light Co. prop 

The offer came from Interstate § 

tric, Inc., which set forth that it 
acting solely as a nonprofit purch 
intermediary for 13 Washington 
Oregon public utility districts and 
operatives. 
e Baker’s Version—According to Ci 
Baker, Interstate president, the sur 
fered would not only be sufficien 
pay off all Pacific’s outstanding b 
and preferred shares but also to k 
before taxes, a balance of some $+! 
000 to $5,000,000 for the com 
stock, all of which is owned bi 
parent company. 

Baker said that the offer had | 
arrived at by the Interstate group i 
operation with engineers of the Bo 
ville Power Administration. He wa 
that, if the bid was not accepted, Ps 
would be faced in 75% of its sc 
area either with condemnation pro 
ings or with new competing ‘ 


ices using MQ E Sept por 


© Litigation Cited—Baker pointed 
for example, that five suits are ali 


pending which involve condemna 


proceedings against portions of Pa’ 
facilities, or those of its affiliated 
western Electric Co. Also, he sai 
fusal of the present offer would 


that bv the vear end the com 


would face additional suits or * 
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ition from most of the 13 
ses instrumental in organizing the 
: state company. 
05 0g Beating rel the deal, Baker 
, need not worry A.P.&L. He 
this had been discussed at length 
“western banks” and that the 
. would be available once Pacific’s 
t disclosed acceptance of the offer. 
set Is Skeptical—It is not believed 
Vall Streeters, however, that any 
weh as Interstate now proposes 
ly materialize. Paul B. McKee, 
ig the MM Power & Light Co. head, said, 
Carcer MMB Baker's offer is another of the 
Valuati ville inspired pieces of political 
yanda—in line with similar propa- 
, emanating from such sources.” 
0, McKee added “any scheme of 
kind in any event would have to 
the gantlet of the Oregon and 
hington regulatory commissions, 
ederal Power Commission and the 
ities & Exchange Commission.” 
$25 Corporation?—According to 
ic Coast sources, no Washington 
ty district or cooperative under laws 
at state can legally hold any stock 
company such as Interstate. Thus 
connection they have in the matter 
hasel™ arises from the fact that the man- 
of such groups have personally 
0. Be in buying stock in the organiza- 
Their purchases, moreover, are said 
Co, ave been a share each at $1 and the 
its ci capital of Interstate currently is not 
}, Teived to exceed $25. 
+0.00@ias far, A.P.&L. has merely an- 
- PoMiinced that Interstate’s offer has been 


state HB under advisement. However, there 
lat i MMndications that Pacific’s parent con- 
UCM the offer “grossly inadequate.” So 


gton Hinany Wall Street utility analysts 
S anG@) have studied the property closely. 
act, they doubt very much the vol- 
(0 Cry acceptance of any offer which 
¢ SUMMRd not assure A.P.&L. at least 
ficieifiMe $9,000,000 net for its Pacific 
ng b#&mon stock holdings. 
to ileasons for Waiting—Wall Streeters 
’ S44 see some additional factors militat- 
Commi against the prompt acceptance of 
| by MM offer for P.P.&L. over the near 
®. They know, for instance, that the 
iad Wr’s parent is awaiting the outcome 
up Iie appeal taken to the Washington 
: Botireme Court to determine the legal- 
° “uf previous proposals made by local 
|, Palflic utility districts to purchase prop- 
> SCHMRs of a neighboring unaffiliated util- 
Proc Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 
\§ ifhey also feel certain ‘that A.P.&L. 
| poWts to see what happens to petitions 
tec @® circulating in Washington for a 
/aGiewide vote this fall on a suggested 
mii This new statute would provide 
Pic PUD’s could only purchase prop- 
| \@M after its acquisition had been in a 
sac Me approved by a vote of its residents 
( mitioning the issuance of any securi- 
ome needed to finance the deal. At pres- 
“#20 such vote is required. 
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for Distinetive Lterteede- 


A business letter is more than just a message. It’s an ambassador 
of good will from your firm to theirs. That’s why it’s good business 
to use Hamilton Old Treaty Bond for your letterheads. This fine, 
rag-content, bond paper gives your letters a lift... adds sparkle 
and distinction to every message that leaves your office. 

Old Treaty Bond is available now to your printer. Let him show 
you how to improve the looks of your business correspondence. 

W.C. Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, Pa. 


HAMILTON PAPERS 
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pee 
Today’s Financing Opportunity 


Thriving businesses in which the stock has hitherto been closely held 
today possess both an urgent reason and an unusual opportunity for 
broadening their stock ownership. The prospect of taxes which would 
considerably reduce the value of inherited holdings in such enter- 
prises is sufficient cause for the owners to consider selling a part of the 
outstanding securities. Current public demand for investments in 
well-managed companies is further warrant for taking such a step. 


This firm, with its broad field organization and its 67 year experience 
in industrial financing, is in an unusual position to carry out such 
distributions successfully. Conferences with any of our partners or the 
managers of our 23 branch offices are invited. 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 
Members New York Stock Exchange and Other Principal Stock and Commodity Exchanges 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO DETROIT CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS AKRON CONCORD DULUTH ELMIRA GRAND RAPIDS HARTFORD 
LYNN PROVIDENCE SPRINGFIELD ST.PAUL WORCESTER 


* 
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People Like Frick Air Conditioning 


From Swimming Pools to 
Radar Laboratories—all 
use 


These five uses are typizal of the extremely wide 
variety of applications of Frick Refrigeration, Whether 
; ’ you need temperatures of 130 degrees above zere or 
aia: 130 degrees below, you can hold them dependably, 
‘ toh and automatically if desired, with Frick Equipment. 
When you select Frick Refrigeration you can specify 
equipment using either ammonia, methyl chloride, or 
Freon. Experience with tens of thousands of satisfied 
customers is back of our recommendations. Avoid 
costly experimentation: consult the nearest Frick Branch 
Manager or Distributor: they're in principal cities 
throughout the country. 


Frick Plants Make Crystal-clear ice 


Bendix Radar Test Laboratory 


Columbia Diveg 


United Corp. protest 
sale of Dayton Power & 
stock fails to halt offering. § 
quickly bring premium. 


This week witnessed successfyl 
lic offering, at a price to buyers 
gating $54,700,000, of the largest 
of utility operating company co; 
stock yet sold as a result of dives 
peseene under the public 

olding company act. 

e United Delays Deal—Involved 
1,530,000 shares of Dayton Poy 
Light Co. $7-par common stock, 
the exclusive property of Columbi 
& Electric Corp., the utility ho 
company giant now whittling doy 
controlled operating propertics j 
cordance with its drastic integr 
plan recently filed with the Secu 
& Exchange Commission. 

For a time it appeared touch-ar 

whether the offering would go thr 
Preventing public offering of the 
ton shares late last week, as origi 
planned, was another prominent u 
holding unit, United Corp., own 
20% of Columbia’s outstanding 
mon stock and, under the holding ¢ 
pany law, its statutory parent. 
e Objects to Price—United never 
approved the integration plan Co 
bia’s management has worked ou 
meet requirements of the holding ¢ 
pany act. In particular, it was quic 
find fault with the price Colur 
last week agreed to accept for its 
ton holdings from an investment b 
ing syndicate headed by Blyth & 
Inc., and Mellon Securities Corp., ¢ 
though this proved the highest 
when the shares were placed on 
auction block. 

To United, the winning bid 
$33.64 a share for the Dayton s 
was “grossly inadequate.” The ove 
price was considered “‘at least $10, 
000” too low, and United warned 
acceptance would make Colum 
management responsible for “a rech 
waste of assets, to the great detnn 
of its stockholders.” 

United thus was quick to urge 
SEC refuse to clear the sale for 
sequent public offering. Also, it 
manded a public airing of the d 
and asked that approval of the sale 
delayed to permit it to prepare a 0 
satisfactory plan for disposing of 
shares in question. 
eSome Withdrawals—At the he: 
that followed however, little evide 
was introduced substantiating Unit 
claims. It was pointed out, for « 
ple, that a Morgan, Stanley & Co- 
E. Hutton & Co. group, the only ot 
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anent magnets play a vital role in modern manu- 
ring methods, scientific research, testing and 
surements, industrial and domestic controls, sig- 
and alarms. 

meters, Wattmeters, Voltmeters, Magnetic 
ses, Thermostats, Pressure Controls, Polarized 
ys and Fluxmeters—these are but a few of the 
y—all of which rely upon the “Packaged Energy” 

magnet in their function. 

rmanent Magnets aid physicists, chemists and 
(.™mpoeers in the laboratory, plant and 


ENT MAGNETS MAY DO IT BETTER 
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lermanent Magnets Help Guide Science and Industry 


uring mechanical conditions such as the measurement 
of speed in Tachometers and Speedometers, and to in- 
dicate relative positions, as in Gauges. 

Permanent Magnets help guide men, methods and 
machines employed by modern science and industry, 
with split-second charting, controlling, and recording 
of speed, accuracy, precision and efficiency. 

Actually millions of magnets serve you daily, each 
doing some job or process better. They range in size 
from the tiny, feather-weight magnet in the hearing 

aid to the powerful, heavy radar mag- 


cd @@ They aid the Pyrometer in measuring 
imi™eme temperatures of molten metal; 
recimecording the intense heat in ovens, 
‘rill/™ypes, die castings; and in the exact- 

heat controls in electrical, rubber, 
xe and plastic manufacturing. The 
anometer using permanent magnets 


This Alnico Magnet 


net. Perhaps permanent magnets can 
do some job or process better for you in 
your industry. You are invited to consult 
our engineers on any problem of magnet 
application. 

The Indiana Steel Products Company 
has made magnets for more than 24,000 


"| basic tool in the measurement of wan aaa ae applications. It is the world’s largest 

“ ts . 7 . . 1 the 

3 ri 3 ee ye. 

_jgpnicity. It is used in connection with epereting pawen ter sole producer of “Packaged Energy”. . 


og devices such as the Potentiometer. 
of fetmanent Magnets also serve in meas- 


the proximity fuse. 


For complete information, please write 
for free “Permanent Magnet Manual”. 


Producers of “PACKAGED ENERGY” 


‘i * THE INDIANA STEEL 


‘% 6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


PRODUCTS COMPANY * * * 


SPECIALISTS IN PERMANENT MAGNETS SINCE 1910 


© 1946—The Indiana Steel Products Company 
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WALL STREET 


What's in a Name? 

Though it dates back to Colonial 
Days, the term “over-the-counter” 
(Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane’s designation: “Off Board”) is 
little understood by the rank and file 
of investors. No less a mystery to many 
investors remains the functioning of the 
market itself. Primary reasons: Lack of 
publicity in the public prints plus a 
general lack of freely available infor- 
mation concerning many “Off Board” 
securities. Yet the “Off Board” market 
offers many investment opportunities, 
plays a vital role as a pre-“big board” 
seasoning ground for many securities. 

Example: Some 25,000 odd “Off 


Board” traders handle the majority of 
oll hoard 


SECURITIES = 
———s 2 > 
} Lae 
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MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE FENNER & BEANE 


“Off Board” Market 

Little known but important 
transactions in the following: Govern- 
ment bonds; State and Municipal obli- 
gations; real estate bonds and stocks; 
bank and insurance company stocks; 
rail equipment trust certificates; invest- 
ment trust securities, many industrials, 
rails and utilities. 

In an effort to foster a more general 
understanding of the “Off Board” mar- 
ket and its functions, the nationwide 
investment firm of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane has just issued 
a booklet entitled “Off Board Securities 
Market.” Beginning with an easy-to- 
understand general discussion of the 
most important phases of this admit- 
tedly important market, this modern 
study presents analyses of 38 individual 
companies the securities of which are 
traded “Off Board,” plus six pages of 
statistical spreads on common stocks, 
preferred stocks and bonds including 
working capital, current assets, long- 
term debt, net sales and net income. 

To all who may be interested in the 
“Off Board” market, M L, P, F & B will 
be happy to send a copy of “Off Board 
Securities Market*” on request. The 
charge: Nothing. 
~*For your copy of “Orr Boarp Securities Mam 
KET” address your request to: Department “BW,” 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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STANDARD OIL SOCIAL 


The Palace Theater (right) in Fleming- 
ton, N. ]., featured an unusual “show” 
last week when Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey) staged its annual meet- 
ing there, forsaking the smaller 
Grange auditorium, where it usually 
convenes. Tall president Eugene Hol- 
man helped wipe up (above) after the 
lunch which preceded the meeting. 
Some 250 stockholders dined at the 
Grange, the Union Hotel, and the 
Presbyterian Church. Fare was good 
all around, but the church’s straw- 
berry shortcake got a special accolade. 
Like Wilmington, Del., Flemington 
is home to several big corporations 
(BW —Jul.1445,p52) which seek tax 
relief by quartering there. 


bidder, had not cared to offer over 
$30,639 a share. Also, a Blyth-Mellon 
syndicate representative disclosed that 
houses representing 100,000 shares had 
immediately withdrawn earlier partici- 
pation in the deal on learning what the 
shares’ offering price was to be, and that 
additional withdrawals would have been 
experienced if their bid to Columbia 
had been appreciably increased. 

There was more than a hint that 
United might resort to court action 
at the last minute to prevent the sale 
if its plea to SEC was not heeded. 
However, late last Friday the commis- 
sion finally became “‘satisfied that the 
applicable requirements of the [holding 
company] act had been met,” approved 
sale of the stock. 

Obviously, the offering when finally 
made proved a very fast mover in view 


of United’s publicized opinion tha 
had been sold “too cheap.” Sex 
hours after the books had been clef 
for subscriptions, in fact, the sh 
were available over the counter « 
at a premium of some $3 over 
original offer-price of $35.75. 

e Similar Protest—This isn’t the fint 
cent stockholder complaint that s 
has been offered to the public at too! 
prices. 

Early this month, for example, 
the filing of a stockholder suit agi 
directors of Alexander Smith & » 
Carpet Co. and underwriters of 
company’s recent stock financing of 
tion (BW—Mar.16'46,p66). This sot 
damages on the grounds that the 
rise of the new shares then off 
showed that a higher price should! 
been demanded by the company. 
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Wry Ice Rifle to Be Offered 


Illinois concern is licensed to manufacture weapon that 
ses carbon dioxide gas as propellant. Trigger opens valve. 
onomies and functional simplicity are among advantages claimed. 


Rifles using carbon dioxide gas as a 
ropellant instead of gunpowder, devel- 
ved in 1941, now are being readied 
s the shops of Parr Instrument Co., 
j. manufacturer of chemical ap- 
atus in Moline, Ill. 
The inventor, Ray J. Monner, and 
| Paul, his associate in the Monner 
mn Co., licensed production rights to 
mr on a royalty basis. 
Dry Ice in Magazine—Dry ice (a half 
ound gives enough carbon dioxide gas 
or 1,000 rounds from a .22) is held 
» the rifle’s magazine. A tube con- 


tt PRG Te 
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nects the magazine to a conventional 
barrel. Since no brass casing to hold 
powder is necessary, shells for the gun 
are merely slugs with self-contained 
rifling rims. ' 
The trigger, instead of tripping a fir- 
ing pin, opens a valve in the tube allow- 
ing gas to escape into the barrel and 
force out the bullet. The gas expands so 
rapidly that the slug reaches its highest 
velocity at the muzzle of the gun. 
e Evaporation Does It—After each shot 
from a dry ice gun, the carbon dioxide 
used is replaced by more which evap- 


A LONG-—A HAPPY-LIFE 


Today’s laboratory curiosities are to- 
morrow’s market products. In the 
pharmaceutical field, medicinals strug- 
gling to make this transition are ACS 
(antireticular cytoxic serum), claimed 
by its Russian discoverer, Prof. Alex- 
ander A. Bogomolets (above) to help 
promote longevity by combatting the 
degenerative processes of old age, and 
Anthallan, new hay fever drug discov- 
ered by German-born Dr. W. S. 
Loewe (left). Scientists’ skepticism is 
attributed by Bogomolets largely to 
misuse of ACS. Anthallan, a pill, 
assertedly aided 38 of 42 patients 
on whom the drug was tried. 


There’s no such thing as a do-all plastic 
-..at Monsanto or anywhere else. 
(How simple it all would be if there 
were!) 
On the other hand, there’s no one 
plastic that offers so broad a combina- 
tion of important characteristics as 
does Monsanto’s Lustron.* 
Just check a number of this unique 
polystyrene’s versatile qualities against 
your material specifications: 
Color and translucence . . . full, bril- 
liant color range, from sparkling 
transparent to rich cpaque. 
Dimensional stability... Lustron 
moldings fit and keep their fit. 
Light weight...lighter than any com- 
parable plastic, lighter by far than 
competitive materials or “light” 
metals. 
Chemical resistance .. excellent re- 
sistance to common acids, alkalies, 
cleansers, water. 
Economy ... low price per |b., ideally 
suited to fastest mass production 
molding techniques. 


If any of these.. or especially if 
several of them...are important to 
you... you'll be smart to look into 
Lustron without delay. Full data, sam- 
ples and counsel are yours for the 
asking. Address: MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
Company, Plastics Division, Spring- 
field 2, Massachusetts. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


MonsANTO 
PLASTICS 


CRAVING INDUSTEY. WHICH SERVES MANHIND 


Resourcefulness 


No problem will stay in 
a single field of chemistry, 
mechanics or electricity. 
Our versatile group of 
specialists in many fields 
meets each phase of a 
problem with a specialist 
as it arises, e We supple- 
ment an engineering de- 
partment with specialists 
as “Engineers’ Engineers.” 
Ask your secretary to write us 
for “COMPETITION” —the exec- 
utive’s monthly survey of ap- 
plied researchand engineering. 
Copyright 1946 by CEC of Ohio 
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HEIN - WERNER 
HYDRAULIC JACKS 


have POWER to spare! 


There's extra power in H-W Jacks because 
they're factory-tested at 1% times their 
rated capacity. 

Above, a 30-ton H-W Jack is attached to 
a 36” filter press. Closing the press takes 
one man 30 seconds, whereas the old gear 
and pinion method took two men 3 to 
5 minutes. : 

Other economy uses include pressin 
gears, pinions, bushings, bending rods, an 
many others. H-W Jacks made in 3, 5, 8, 
12, 20, 30 and 50 tons capacity. For details, 
ask your industrial supply distributor, or 
write us. 


HEIN-WERNER MOTOR PARTS CORP. 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 


orates from the surface of the dry ice 
slush in the magazine. 

Because carbon dioxide gas comes 
from the magazine at very low tempera- 
ture, it keeps the gun cool enough for 
continuous rapid fire.. The cold 1s bal- 
anced by heat set up from friction of 
the bullets passing through the bore. 


.Barrels, not subject to the corrosive 


effect of hot gases, last indefinitely. 

Uniformity of the amount of gas 
used for each shot makes possible even 
penctration of slugs into a target. Atmos- 
pheric conditions are no problem. 

e Talking Points—Among advantages 
claimed for dry ice rifles are: 

(1) They have only 50% as many 
working parts to get out of order as a 
conventionak gun. 

(2) Weight of ammunition is halved. 

(3) The propellant, dry ice, is about 
1/100 the price of gunpowder. 

(4) The rifles cannot cause fire in 
their vicinity. Without ammunition in 
the chamber, such a weapon would 
serve as a fire extinguisher. 

A dry ice .22 maintains pressure of 

1,200 Ib. p.s.i. at room temperature. 
But to get higher pressures for larger 
rifles and guns, the magazine must be 
heated to increase pressure of the carbon 
dioxide, which is directly proportionate 
to the difference in temperature between 
the surrounding material and the dry 
ice. With a heated magazine, enough 
pressure can be developed from dry ice 
to match muzzle-velocity of a weapon 
of any caliber. 
e For Big Ones, Too—Equipped with 
a magazine holding 200 Ib. to 300 Ib. 
of dry ice, it is claimed, a heavy artillery 
piece could fire continuously for an 
estimated nine hours. If a rotating 
drum for feeding shells into the cham- 
ber could be devised, it would be pos- 
sible to fire big guns with a rapidity 
now attainable only in smaller caliber 
ordnance. Firepower of one such gun 
is envisaged as equal to that of eight 
standard pieces. 

To protect crews of large guns op- 
erating in turrets or other enclosed 
places, a blower would be necessary to 
replace air driven out by carbon dioxide 

as. 

, One cautious guess from the firearms 
industry is that production costs and 
selling prices of mass-produced dry ice 
guns could be well below those of stand- 
ard types. 

e Sales Resistance?—Some marketers 
feel that sales resistance may work 
against dry ice guns as it has against 
unorthodox guns using air pressure or 
acetylene gas as a propeliant. 

Acceptance of carbon dioxide gas as 
the standard. for firearms would, at 
most, put an overall dent of 84% in 
the sales of explosives manufacturers. A 
40-year average shows that 7% of their 
income has been from military powder, 
14% from sporting powder. 


A Lighter Engine 


Latest entry of its kind jg 
that of Nelson Aircraft, whic 
uses magnesium parts to ¢ 
weight where practicable. 


re 

Aircraft designers are reducing dey, 
weight, particularly in power plants, jy 
using lightweight alloys such as jj 
minum or magnesium. 

The latest entry in the field is thg 
40-lb., 25-hp. part-magnesium engin, 
announced recently by Nelson Aircraf 
Co., San Fernando, Calif. The enging 
was developed for auxiliary service 9; 
the Nelson Dragonfly, a gliding plane 
e Through Redesign, Too—Light weigh 
can also be obtained through redesign 
as was done in the case of the max 
produced, stamped-steel, brazed Taylo 
engine (BW —Jan.19’46,p21). 

Magnesium was used in the Allis 
engine for some parts, where weigh 
reduction could be achieved without 
sacrifice of strength or performance. 

Nelson’s development has several in 
teresting features, notably die-cast cylin 
ders, in which the magnesium is cas 
around steel liners. About one-third of 
the engine is in magnesium (mostly 
sand cast). High-strength parts suc! 
as connecting rods, crankshaft, bolts 
and studs are steel. 

e Related Enterprises—Nelson Aircraf 
Co. is directly related to the Nelson 
Specialty Welding Equipment Cor, 
of San Leandro, Calif., organized io 
1940. Ted Nelson is president an 
general manager of both, being the sol 
owner of the welding company and 
holding a controlling interest in th 


Dry-ice man Ray J. Monner has 
worked on the gunpowderless gun fot 
years, but only recently has it reached 
the stage of commercial development. 
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needn’t frighten you 


recognized in time! But because it often feels like an ordi- 


1” dead 
ints, bg 
P 7 stomach-ache or a simple, persistent abdominal 
ha 
bee 
| sad 
weigh 


ain, Many ignore appendicitis until too late! 


‘design 
‘Tata Don’t let such symptoms fool you! ppd If they occur, 


Allisor 


" 1 
weight 


> e e —_ 
wivoid laxatives, Gs or enemas, and hoteggyzor cold Gea, 


eral in 
t cylin 
ie ‘ pplications, any of which may be dangerous to an inflamed 


bolt 


vecsgmppendix. If nauseated, go to bed and stay there, for even 
Corp. 

zed i 

‘ “Grdinary activity can be risky. 


in the 


Remember, A a ruptured appendix can be fatal, so 


n’t make your own diagnosis. Instead, be cautious— 


Colt your physician! GB 
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Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) -. 
Frederick H. Ecker \ 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln 


PRESIDENT 


1 Mapison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


co! OLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


TO VETERANS— IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE — KEEP IT} 


One reason why most heavy-duty tires, 
being manufactured today, are huskier 
is because they are built around a strong 
rayon cord carcass. 

Some years ago, when rayon cords 
were first used in tire making, manufac- 
turers were confronted with a serious 
problem in keeping the rayon firmly ad- 
hered to the rubber. A new technique, 
therefore, had to be developed. 

A major contribution to the applica- 


Adhesives and cements of many types 
are made by Flintkote...so are indus- 
trial floorings, and protective coatings 
t ... calking compounds and pipe wrap- 

pings ... paperboard products and a 
wide line of building materials. All 


these and scores of other products a 


to protect... to bring beauty and (@& 
lower maintenance costs to Amer- 
i 
‘ ‘ 
j 
mn | 
a 4) 
t 58 


FLINTKOTE COMPANY, 


Huskier “shoes” for the highway 


tion of this technique, which would meet 
exacting technical requirements and keep 
the rayon securely bonded to the rubber, 
was achieved through the use of a Flint- 
kote product—Syntex*. 

And so, today, thousands of extra 
miles of service can be built into car and 
truck tires. That’s another example of 
how Flintkote products are serving the 
public, as well as the industries of this 
country. *Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Flintkote makes many things 


ican homes and industry, bear the Flint- 
kote seal of quality. Our complete engi- 
neering and research facilities are at your 
disposal. Offices in principal cities. THE 
30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; 55th 


and Alameda Streets, Los Angeles 


aircraft company. Two othc: com, 
tions are tied into the setup: Ney 
Stud Welding Corp. and N¢\son s, 
Corp., both of Lorain, Ohio. 
The -specialty welding cuipy 
company manufactures a wel din, 
(the Nelson arc stud welder) and ot) 
a welding equipment and supp}j, 
It had war business which reachied 3 ¢ 
million sales peak in 1945. Practic, 
every ship built in the U. S. or Canad 
during the war used some of its equ 
ment. - 
e Production Model—The aircraft coy 
pany was organized for production 
gliders designed by William Haw 
Bowlus. Its production model, 4) 
Dragonfly (prototype was the Bumb} 
bee), is a high-win monoplane of 4 
ft. wing span, teers: Fes 465 Ib. empty 
with provision for additional w« cht 
350 Ib. to accommodate two passer 
gers. It is basically a glider, with an auy 
iliary engine. The engine is planned f 
quantity production at the San L eand; 
welding equipment plant. 
e Special Problems—Magnesium pid 
sents problems in fatigue (failure und 
repetitive stress), in corrosion, wear re 
sistance, and in die-casting. Fatigue fail 
ure is under investigation, and no troy 
ble has been experienced as yet. Test 
have not been extensive, and shou! 
fatigue become too great a problem, thai the 


company will go back to aluminum. ksbsid 

So far as corrosion is concerned, Neldiineeti 
son is using dichromate pickle as an infomm 
hibitor. He has resisted the painting offfipay 1 


cylinders with zinc chromate, becausiiides p 
the paint acts as an insulator. Mag 
nesium parts of the plane, of course, 
painted with zinc chromate. 

e Other Aspects—Problems of wear rc 
sistance in cylinders are met by the us 
of Ni-resist iron cylinder liners cast in 
tegrally. Heat transfer through the liner 
and cylinder to the cooling jacket i 
good. The Ni-resist iron and Dov- 
metal N die-casting material have about 
the same degree of expansion under 
heat. 

The largest magnesium casting on the 
engine is the crankcase, 3.06 Ib. the 
smallest is a bearing cap which weighs 
a few ounces. The cylinder with liner 
weighs about 24 Ib. 

The engine still must undergo runs 
for Civil Aeronautics Administration ap 

roval, and the problems encountered 
eet slowed things up. With dyn 
mometer equipment being _ installed 
now, Nelson expects approval tests to 
be scheduled soon. The engine’s adap 
tability to mass production and its actual 
performance in the air, however, remain 
to be proved. 


CRUDE FATS FOR FINE SOAP 

Crude fats, formerly used only for 
the harsher laundry soaps, are being up 
graded by a sodium chlorite proces 
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sich has been applied successfully on 
commercial scale for about a year. 
yctofore, only refined tallow was used 
. make high-grade soaps and flakes. 
when the shortage of fats and oils re- 
ied conversion of higher grade fats 
, edible grades, the threat of a short- 
of soap-making fats became acute. 
Fis situation was eased by the develop- 
t of the sodium chlorite bleaching 
ness for upgrading of certain low- 
je fats, according to Dr. G. P. Vin- 
tat, Technical Director, Mathieson 
kali Works. 
Refined tallow as well as house grease 
od other crude fats can be bleached 
th sodium chlorite. Not only is the 
sprovement in color greater than that 
tained by other methods, but odor is 
«0 improved, and in addition, the yield 
f tallow is considerably greater, it is 
yimed. In the process, carried out 
jirectly in the kettles used for fat puri- 
‘ation, sodium chlorite is used in con- 
nction with either sulphuric acid or 
lorine. A batch of tallow is bleached 
» about one and one-half hours, and 
bout two pounds of chlorite per ton 
pf tallow are required. 


ASTER METAL PLATING 


A safer, faster medium for metal plat- 
mg was reported recently by scientists 
{the Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) and 
subsidiaries at their annual technical 
meeting. Alkane sulphonic acids, being 

mmercially developed by Standard, 
may replace the highly poisonous cyan- 
ides now often used in the plating proc- 
S, 

In electroplating, salts of metals being 
lated are dissolved in water, and the 
metals are then deposited on the de- 
sired object by use 00 electric current. 
The necessity of using water-soluble 
ults has been a considerable handicap 
i plating some metals. Moreover, un- 
kss a bright finish can be obtained at a 
hitly rapid tate, the warng becomes too 
apensive. The sulphonic acids, Stand- 
ad's chemists say, give highly soluble 
alts of most metals, permit plating to 
be accomplished from two to eight 
times faster than baths previously used, 
and produce brighter finishes. 

Other developments emphasized at 
the technical conference were (1) dry- 
ing oils, obtained in part from petro- 
lum, to compete with linseed and tung; 
(2) cheaper plasticizers; (3) the use of 
glass fibers as a coalescing medium to 
reduce the cost of desalting crude oil; 
‘4) a commercially feasible process for 
obtaining gasoline and oils from natural 
sas; (5) synthetic lubricating oils that 
function in extreme heat and cold; and 
6) the adaptation to Standard’s Whit- 
ing (Ind.) plant of the German “Oxo” 
technique for making higher-boiling 
alcohols used in many industrial proc- 
esses, 
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BRIOQUETTING 


Be H-P-M “All-Hydraulic” high-speed bri- 
qvetting presses are built for high production output. A typical 
applicatign is the briquetting of salt into fifty-pound blocks ot 
@ rate of 300 per hour. 

H-P/“ presses are also used extensively to briquette “dry ice,” 
carbo, metal powders, abrasives, ceramic and refractory clays 
ond similar products. Either a stationary or floating type mold 

be employed. Normally materials require no binding agen! 

en briquetted with the powerful squeeze of the H-P-M press. 
Costly preparatory operations are thereby eliminated. Each press 
is a self-contained unit, being powered by the reliable H-P-M oil- 
hydraulic operating system. Investigate H-P-M presses for your 
briquetting operations. Write today, stating your requirements. 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. COMPANY 
Box 25, Mount Gilead, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Brénch Offices in New Vork, Philodelphio, Clevelond, Cincinneti, Detroit end Chicogo 
in other principal cities. 


b 
Cc uTIONIZING PRODUCTION WITH HYDRAULICS SINCE 1877 
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ON A GENERAL 


PACKING PRINCIPLE 


NEW 
“GENERALIFT” PALLETS 


Millions of pallets were used 
by the armed forces. They 
saved from 50% to 90% in 
materials handling. We are 
now in full production of pal- 
lets for all industry. Our engi- 
neers will design a pallet best 
suited to your specific needs. 
Write today for Pallet Book. 


Box 


ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
General sox COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES ; 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, ill. 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnali, 
Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, Lovisville, Milwaukee, 
New Orleans, Sheboygen, Winchenden. 
Continental Box Company, inc: 

Housten, Dallas. 


Genera! All- Bound 


Good shoes provide support, snug 
fit, and positive protection. Like- 
wise, good containers (GENERAL 
Engineered Shipping Containers) 
are designed specifically to the 
product, for the product! 


They’re engineered to faithfully 
follow the profile of the product. 
Frequently, special inner-packing, 
blocking and reinforcement, pro- 
vides added protection . . . prevents 
shifting and costly damagein transit. 


Write us today. Our engineers 
will be glad to study your packing 
problems. They are experts in the 
scientific packaging of all types of 
products—from tiny precision parts 
to huge assemblies. 


Let us show you how GENERAL 
Engineered Shipping Containers 
cut costs, speed production, save 
space, and conserve man-hours! It’s 
the dig story, the profit story, behind 
our “Part of the Product” Plan. 


NEW PRODUCT 


Rotary Heat Sealer 


Capable of operation at any des; 
angle, the ‘““Fast-Tite” rotary heat sealed 
manufactured by Pack-Rite \{aching 
Division of Techtmann Industries. 7] 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee | 
Wis., is thermostatically 


Te 


troll... 
TOUed 


ts No 


ats 


Both sealing roller shafts are driven to 
eliminate pulling and distortion of the 
materials one sealed. Sealing is ac 
complished at rates up to 300 lineal 
inches per minute. A tension device ad- 
justs sealing roller pressure. Roller heat 
is furnished by stationary ring heating 
units. 


Refrigerated Hamper 


The improved Arctic Hampers an- 
nounced by Jewett Associates, 1()53 
Main St., Buffalo 8, N. Y., are made 
to carry and store perishable foods at 
temperatures provided by natural or dry 
ice. A slide fastener top, for quick 
opening and closing, can be padlocked 
for protection during shipping. ‘The 
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HEN you adopt Ozalid, you can 
consolidate your reproduction 
.. turning out prints for your en- 
organization—all in the same sim- 
manner— with the greatest speed 
economy. 


ven tol 
of the 
IS ac 
lineal 
ice ad- 
t heat 
cating 


Use Ozalid to reproduce engineering 
ings or other translucent originals... 
easier-to-read, positive copies . . . with 
sand images in the color you prefer— 
ck, blue, red, or sepia . . . and on the 
rial you prefer—paper, cloth, foil, or 
». Youll appreciate this choice, for you 
»always make the type of print best fit- 
i for the job at hand. For example, an 
ulid Sepia-line Intermediate print al- 
you to eliminate re-drafting when 
made ring design changes. 

rds at 
or dry 
quick 
ocked 


rs al- 


1033 


RETR 


Use Ozalid to prepare dignified form 
that exactly match original typing. 
mply type the basic message on a trans- 
ent letterhead and make OZALID 
CK-LINE PRINTS. On these, type in 
dings and personal references. No one 
i know the difference .. . but you cut 
te and labor costs to a fraction and 
Dp up to date! 


bd these F jobs/ 


lou may be using F dliféremt processes 


3. Use Ozalid to produce transparent film 
overlays in different colors for dramatic, 
readily understood presentations of prod- 
ucts, facts, or services. Prohibitively ex- 
pensive with any other method, this sim- 
ple with OZALID: Draw separate units on 
individual sheets of translucent paper... 
and reproduce each on an Ozachrome film 
of desired color. Then merely overlay in 


with Ozalid .. . 


See the 10 types of prints you can make 
and learn all about this 
new graphic art everyone can use. 

Write today for free booklet No. 114, 


register. 


1M 


4, Use Ozalid to copy photographic ma- 
terial—in truly amazing fashion—in sec- 
onds, without darkroom restrictions. 
OZALID DRYPHOTOS have full tonal values, 
are delivered dry, ready for immediate use 
in sales catalogs, displays, etc.! 

Available now —Ozalid machines for 
large, medium, and occasional production 
requirements. Whichever model you 
choose, you have the same versatility. 


ALID 


Division of 


GENERAL ANILINE AND FILM CORPORATION 
JOHNSON CITY, NEW YORK 


Ozalid in Canada—Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 


: i The necessity for finishing surfaces to micro tolerances to 
gain absolute maximum efficiency was brought to the fore 
during the war. Power brushes, as developed by Osborn, 


were chosen to do that job. 


Many manufacturers today have added this war-discovered 
technique to the improvement of their products. 


This applies to gears and all interior and exterior sur- 
faces of precision parts—for deburring and all surface 


oe 


finishing operations. 
It reduces stress concentration areas and thereby eliminates 


metal fatigue, thus increasing the strength of the metal and 
ry prolonging the life of the part or product. 


- Power brushing techniques as developed by Osborn can 
help make your product (whatever it is!) look better, per- 
ek} form better and sell better! And LOWER your unit cost! 


Investigate without obligation. Contact Osborn and an expert 
field engineer will be detailed to make a study of your opera- 
tion or plans,and submit specific,detailed recommendations. 


THE OSBORN MANUFACTURING LOMPANY 


$401 Hamilton Avenme Cleveland, Obie 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 


62 


false bottom separates the contents; 
ice water and may be adjusted yp 
down. When natural ice is \seq 
ice water is drawn off throwch q, 
With dry ice, the false bottom \ 


necessary and may be renwoyed 
hampers can fit between the front 
back seats of a car and hive q hg 


canvas jacket which is practically yg 
and mildew-proof. The galv: nized | 
is surrounded by ground cork pad 
under 1,500 Ib. pressure; this is saig 
equal corkboard for insulatio: fics 
by government standards. lop o 
has a 2-in. waterproof pad. Ihe ha 
ers are available in two sizes: 3} 
by 16 in. by 14 in. and 22 in. by 29 
by 13 in., outside. 3 


Integral Handle Lock 


The Integralock, produced il 
gent & Co., New Haven, Conn., 
to be the first engineered cyli me 
of its type to appear in the hard 
field. Designed before the war, the | 
is manufactured of _pressure-fom 
metal with bronze, brass, and chr 
finishes. The lock is made in two} 


types, mortise and cutout, and is 
lubricating. A safety feature is the sh 
pin that snaps when the knob is tu: 
with a wrench; the cylinder in the kn 
however, remains in working order 
the key. Interchangeability of ke 
and ease in accuracy of installation 
other features of the lock. The s 
lock cases of the two types meas 
34 in. by 23 in. by 1% m. on 
the mortise is 14 in. by 43 in 
cutout, 13 in. by 24 in. 


Auxiliary Electrical Unit 


Heavy starting current for twin-4 
multi-engined airplanes is supplied 
24 or 30 volts by a streamlined au 
iary power unit designed by the : 
quipment Co. division of Lockheed ! 
craft Corp., Burbank, Calif. Work 
parts are inclosed in a sheet stcel h 
ing mounted on a welded tubular st 
frame. 

Doors on three sides, and a batt 
compartment hood, provide accessi 
ity to all parts. The molded rub 


wheels have swivel-casters at the 9 
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GHT DUTY... Zeeze 


International Light-Duty Trucks are 
ruck. They are designed as trucks, engi- 
red and built as trucks. They’re powered 
he famous International Green Diamond 
ine. They make mo compromise with pas- 
ger Car Construction. 

Acomplete line permits International to 

ommend the best light-duty truck for any 
best for efficiency, lowest operating cost, 

west life. 

The name, International, is a warranty 

ruck quality. That name represents more 

» 40 years of truck engineering and 

uufacturing experience. 

And here’s an unusual record: For the last 

years more heavy-duty International 


i 


FARM POWER AND EQUIPMENT 


Dump Truck 


NTERNATIONAL 


Multi-Stop Delivery 


Trucks have served America’s commercial 
truck transport than any other make. 

And here’s an unusual service feature— 
all-truck service supplied by the nation’s 
largest company-owned truck service organ- 
ization, International Branches, and by In- 
ternational Dealers. 

For all-truck performance—International! 
For all-truck service—International / See your 
nearby Dealer or Branch. 


Motor Truck Division 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


Tune in “Harvest of Stars” Sunday, 2 p.m. 
Eastern Daylight Time, NBC Network 


Other International Harvester Products: 


INDUSTRIAL POWER - REFRIGERATION 


Tractor and Semi-Trailer 


/ Vai! \ 


ee 


Panel Body 


ge 


Panel Stake 
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TRUCKS 


CAN YOU GUESS THE ANSWERS ? 


1 ip Py re p 
(70000000 units a 74 


The bolt and nut industry. The first American bolt and nut factory 
100 years ago produced 3,000 units a year. Now, in a single day, the 
industry produces more units than there are people in the United States. 
Acco’s Maryland Bolt and Nut Company is an important factor in 
this industry which produces 170,000,000 units a day. 


How many kihdb Of layy 
sad Zrow Mt the U, SA 2 
acct, , 


. The answer is about 30 different 
kinds. The one variety which is used 
more widely than any other is Ken- 
tucky Blue Grass. And the lawn 
mower which makes the mowing job 
easier on every kind of grass is the 
Pennsylvania, made by Acco’s 
Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Division. 


- 


PY ei PR rigged with 
wire rope of minimum weight and diam- 
eter. That is why many yachts are 
equipped with Kordédless rigging—a 
productofAcco’s Hazard Wire Ropeand 
American Cable Divisions. Korddless 
is lighter because made of stainless 
steel. It can be used in smaller diam- 
eters because it is stronger. 


Sen only a hea the primary products made by the 17 divi- 
sions of ACCO: Chain . Wire Rope - Aircraft Cable . Fence + 
Welding Wire - Cutting Machines - Castings . Wire - Springs « 
: co Lawn Mowers - Bolts & Nuts . Hardness Testers - Hoists & 
Ad. Cranes « Valves - Pressure Gages - Automotive Service Equipment 


erator compartment end ; 
mounted at the opposite « 
erator plant has 70-am, 
Five 200 ampere-hour bat 
cluded. Floodlights are m: 
top of the unit a or night « 


Aluminum Paint 


A new paint developed by the Uy 
Gilsonite Laboratories, Scraiton, p 
processed from an asphalt base fox 
with pure aluminum paste. The 
ment is a special-process Alcoa | 
aluminum paste used in cxcess 
Ib. per gallon. When the paint ; 
plied, the aluminum pigment js 
o “leaf” to the surface to form q 
like, metallic shield against the 
ments. According to the mar vuf: 
the aluminum shield reflects 50% , 
destructive rays of the sun, and ins, 
the interior space beneath the roof 
ducing the inside temperature 
much as 15 degrees in the summert 
The paint is recommended for ug 
smooth or slate roll roofing; asphalt 
gles; built up or metal roofs. It is 
made for outside metal work on t: 
flashings, and iron fences. 

The paint requires no thinner an 
mixing, and may be applied wit 
brush or spray gun. It dries within 
hour and the surface can be use 
three to four hours after applicatio 


THINGS TO COME 


Knitted fabrics which in 3 
earance, feel, and stability ca 
fiardly be distinguished _ fror 
woven fabrics are now being pr 
duced on a new knitting machin 
at production rates ten times ; 
fast as a loom. The fabric pr 
duced has none of the elasticit 
associated with knitted materia 
and can be handled exactly lik 
conventional woven materials. 


© Better brake performance is | 
prospect now that laboratory test 
on adhesive bonding of brake | 
ings to shoes or bands have prove 
successful, In addition to provi 
ing uniform adherence betwee 
the lining and shoe, the ne 
method of mounting is simple ang 
quick and will probably minim 


expensive scoring of brake drums 


e Water-resistant matches, a wa! 
time development for amphibiow 
and jungle use, will soon be avai! 
able to civilians. Fishermen, gol! 
ers, and farmers will be able to bu 
them in packs ages containing cig 
pocket-size boxes of 40 adn o 
each. The matches are said t 
light after four hours submersion 
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N ATURE HAS PROVIDED us with a gen- 
erous supply of rich minerals which 
are essential elements in a properly balanced 
diet for growing crops—and for you and 
your family. 

Medical science now knows that many of 
these basic minerals are required for good 
health and for resistance to disease. They 
are obtained from grains, vegetables and 
fruit grown on mineral-rich soil and from 
the meat of animals grown on mineral-rich 


feeds. 

Nutritionists and physicians are con- 
cerned about shortcomings in our diet as a 
result of increasing mineral deficiencies in 
our soil. Minerals naturally present in the 
soil are rapidly depleted by the demands of 
growing crops, by leaching of the soil and 
by other causes. These essential minerals 
must be replaced regularly by the application 
of plant foods on farm lands. 

The need for these basic minerals for plant 


growth, for animal feeds and for a nutritious 
human diet will be greater in the future than 
ever before. 

Since 1909, International has been one of 
the nation’s largest producers of plant foods 
for a wide variety of crops. During all these 
years, International has carried on an exten- 
sive research program, through its own staff 
and in collaboration with Universities and 
Agricultural Experiment Stations, to develop 
improved plant foods and to increase the 
effectiveness of their use on the farm. And 
now to help make possible the most effective 
use of our rich resources of natural minerals 
to hasten the realization of ‘the scientist's 
search for a diet which will provide more 


abundant health for all our people. 


= “ “ 


International Minerals & Chemical 


Corporation, General Offices: 20 North 


Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 


Ja, WXWERDAS 


CREMACRLES 


MINERALS AND CHEMICALS 


lore Nutritious Hood 


~{from mineral-rich soils 


TIONAL MINERALS AND CHEMICALS serve you in many ways through industry and agriculture: POTASH and PHOSPHATE for industrial chemicals and fertilizers. HIGH- 
3S PLANT FOODS for lorger yields of quality crops. CHEMICALS: Potassium Chlorate, Silica Gel, Epsom Salt, Defluorinated Phosphate, Sodium Silico-Fluoride, Sulphuric Acid 
PRODUCTS for the food and pharmaceutical industries: Mono Sodium Glutamate for finer tasting foods, Glutamic Acid, Glutamic Acid Hydrochloride, Betaine, Betaine Hydrochloride. 
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The San, Francisco 


Examiner has main- vy 
tained its classified 3" 
advertising position aul 
among the first eight a 


newspapers of the LE 
Nation. 
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MARKETING 


Radio Advertising Snaps Ba 


Quick resale of large portion of canceled hours give 
to rumors of disastrous cutbacks. Trend to cheaper talent js « 
Meanwhile, magazines extend gains over last year. 


After some of the smoke had cleared 

away this week from the explosion of 
network program cancellations that big 
sponsors like Lever, Chrysler, and Gen- 
eral Motors recently touched off, it de- 
veloped that the radio advertising situa- 
tion isn’t nearly as serious as rumors 
originally made it out to be. 
@ Over-All Sales Are Up—Indubitably, 
a total of 21 sponsored hours per week 
blew up on the four major networks al- 
most overnight. But 13 hours already 
have been resold, and the rest presum- 
ably will be filled from a waiting list 
by fall. Thus network “billings” (radio’s 
name for revenue) may not be affected 
to any noteworthy extent (currently, 
network time sales are up about 4% 
over last year). If a dip comes at all, it 
will probably occur this summer when 
more sponsors than last year appear 
willing to take a seasonal layoff. At mid- 
weck, the box-score looked thus: 

American Broadcasting Co.: Sponsors 
canceling shows in whole or part include 
Sweets Co., Larus & Bro., Philco, Mars, 
Liberty magazine, Serutan, and Armour. 


FLOATING BILLBOARD FOR SKY HIGH PROMOTION 


To advertise his controversial movie, Howard Hughes bought a surp 
blimp (above), equipped it with neon-lighted 25-sheet skyboards which : 


Offsetting new business will derive 
Lance (confections), Swift, U. § 
recruiting service, Seeman Bros. 4 
ica’s Future (publications), Ha 
Mfg., and Wildroot. 

Columbia Broadcasting System: 
trenchments are coming from G5 
Foods, Celanese, Chrysler, Ballay 
Ballard, Continental Can, Ferry 
Seed, General Electric, Lever } 
Lewis Howe, Textron, U. S. Ry 
and Wrigley. New programs have| 
signed up by Campbell Soup, 
Paul, Eversharp, Household Fir 
American Home Products, Ame 
Home Foods, Wrigley, Toni, and} 
ter & Gamble. 

Mutual Broadcasting System: 
grams due to fold up include offe 
by Gum Labs, American Bird Prod 
William Wise, General Foods, 
ployers’ Group, R. B. Semler, ” 
Pepsi-Cola, Wander Co., Knox C 
Serutan. Newcomers include Ada 
Stores, Commercial Credit, Q 
Oats, and Ronson Art Metal Wor 

National Broadcasting Co.: Can: 


lus \ 


nately flash THE OUTLAW and JANE RUSSELL. The blimp—with 
cruises nightly over Los Angeles where, following revocation of a police ba 
indecency (BW —May#'46,p20), the film grossed about $400,000 in nine we 
Hughes’ stunt stole a march on Douglas Leigh Sky Advertising Corp.. 5 
York, which had announced similar service by blimp beginning this sun 

had signed Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer as its first client (BW—May+ 4? 
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company, whether it cultivates it or not, inevitably 
res a reputation as either a good place to work or a 


every employer, a good reputation has an importance 
ad personal satisfaction. It is a practical operating factor. 
ects the company’s ability to attract and hold good men. 
btly influences the working attitudes and efficiency of 
mpany’s man-power. 

you will look into the personnel policies of the “good 
to work,” you will find a substantial number have 
ion plans in operation. 


h cro pension plan contributes to the smooth operation of a 
e ban ess in several ways. First, it is a welcome expression to 
employees of your interest in their personal welfare. 
gg’. it assures your older men a greater measure of secu- 
Third, it offers the promising youngster and the man in 
Sum i@rime a chance to move ahead through regular retirement 
o_o Reir seniors. 


Do they call you “a good boss’’? 


These are real benefits. They pay off in contentment, 
loyalty, stability. 

The John Hancock will be glad to put its extensive pension 
plan experience at your disposal. These plans are broad in 
scope, adaptable to your special needs. Conditions for their 
installation are especially favorable right now. 

A note to your local John Hancock agent will bring detailed 
information. 


“Sa 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
or Massacnuserts 


Guy W. COx PAUL F. CLARK 
Choirmon of the Boord President 


FOR ALL TYPES OF BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
4 INCH BORE TO 120 INCH @UTSIBDE DIAMETER 


KAYDON BEARING SERVICE IS COMPLETE 


KAYDON. 


. She Bearings that say: 


“Gt CAM ¢e done!’ 


many former handicaps to design are 


KAYDON Bearings are helping to “make 
dreams come true” for designers of 
modern machinery now making the 
most of the technological advances 
of the past several years. Heavy- 
duty machines capable of greater 
speed, heavier loads, greater preci- 
sion in performance, longer life .. . 
machines capable of greater produc- 
tion at lower costs ... are being en- 


gineered with KAYDON bearings. 


The KAYDON line is so complete, with 
such a broad line of types and sizes 
of ball and roller bearings . . . from 
4” bore to the unusually large 120” 


outside diameter bearings . . . that 


-» KAYDUN 


ENGIN 


now removed. KAYDON Bearings have 
become known as the line that helps 


“It CAN be done!” 


designers say: 
KAYDON also offers manufacturers of 
precision parts the following modern 
facilities and services: Atmospheric 
controlled heat treating, precision 
heat treating, salt-bath and sub-zero 
conditioning and treatment, micro- 
scopy, physical testing and metal- 
lurgical laboratory services. 

Counsel in confidence with KAYDOH. 
Engineers who are specialists in mod- 
ern bearings will gladly cooperate 


with your organization. 


KAYDON Types of Standard or Special Bearings: 


Spherical Roller + Taper Roller 
Ball Radial . Ball Thrust 
Roller Radial + Roller Thrust 


'EERBING CORP. 


tions have been announc 

house, Lever Bros., Gener 

eral Motors, and General |: ject,, 
business includes an RCA ‘ 
an unnamed sponsor wh: 

spot vacated by Lever Bro 

@ Two-Way Savings—Reasons {,, 
cancellations are twofold. Practic.)), 
the giants—G.E., Westing! Ouse. 
eral Motors, etc.—are short of prog 
and want to.cut comers on expeny. 
order to keep their earnings froy, 
ging too far. 

The second category of cancels 
is represented solely by | 
Why this heavy spender sh , 
ting on radio while competitor P; 
& Gamble shows no similar tenge 
(P.&G. in fact, snapped up one |, 
program as soon as it was cance 
still something of a mystery. Ones 
of guessers believe that Le er’ 
president, Charles Luckman, is ge 
ready for a bigger flirtation with 
printed media. More plausible js 
other speculation: That Lever is sq 
dollars to send to the English compg 
inasmuch as England is wocfull 
of American exchange. 

Why radio should have its knud 
tapped hardest by the retrencher 
easy to answer. Savings-minded ad 
tisers gain both time and talent q 
when they drop radio. 

The networks make no secret off 

and even profess to see a silver lining 
the cutbacks. They figure that thes 
batch of sponsors will usher in an 
of cheaper talent, thereby partially 
ing the rising costs of star talent wh 
can make radio so vulnerable to ¢ 
omy maneuvers. 
@ Price Tags Are High—As is, the} 
gram trend for years has been to 
name comedians (currently, eleven 
the 16 best-rated programs have com 
as main ingredient). But the dearth 
funny people has made the price § 
on the Jack Bennys and Fred Al 
extremely high. 

Now networks and talent agents 1 

to stimulate a trend toward mus 
variety shows. These would be mod 
versions of the Rudy Vallee program 
the 1930’s, involving an orchestn, 
personable leader, and specialty 4 
Talent in this field is relatively ple 
ful, and quality can be obtained at: 
sonable prices. 
e Magazines Gain—Meantime 0 
revenues for the printed media | 
panicky stories that (1) a major crc 
im advertising is impending, and 
agencies are getting ready for dn 
cuts in personnel. 

Magazine and farm paper rev 
continues to keep about 20% ahex 
last year. Although the weeklies 
had a few ups and downs (main 
cause of reshufflings due to strikes), 
many of the newer publications ™ 
failed to make a hit at the newsst 
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May! 1’ ,p71), the magazine 
eas a whole is rosy. Revenues, in 

may pile up faster than ever after ” 4 HOW DOES HE 
is . scheduled for summer ae KEEP §T SO 
all, take hold (BW—Mar.2’46, 

And the over-all circulation sit- ~~ CLEAN? MY 
‘ is still = the upgrade. i. 3 BOSS'S DESK iS 
nors of drastic personne! cuts in a 

ee ead are half-truths. Where . > ALWAYS A 
nts have cut appropriations there . JUNK-HEAP. 
en some economizing on person- , ; 
yhile virtually all the big houses 

+ want to overload their staffs at a 

when more unionization is not 

of the question. 

in Reverse—But the major rea- 

for dismissals is the return of ex- 

omen. During the war, inductees 

only were replaced on the “3 for 

principle—that is, three new, lower- 

semployees were hired for each two 

‘ing members. Naturally, now that 
ce number of the original employees 

ning, the 3 for 2 deal is working 


on with 
wusible js 


erse. 

| in all, sober feeling persists that 
whole advertising in 1946 will live 
» the glowing predictions made at 

; end, if for no other reason than 
national income is at all-time 
s. 


ocfully 


its knud 


z. 


= & ~¢ 


that the; 


"ad io _ Is your desk a “junk-heap’... 
eee | Swamped with mail? 


.-. If so, very likely you can use the suggestions in 
“Very Promptly Yours.” 

This concise Hammermill idea-book has helped 
thousands of busy men solve the same mail problem 
you have. It shows how a very simple system will 
speed up your correspondence, bring you the file 
information you need, route your mail without 
delay to the people concerned. It shows you how to 
answer today’s mail TODAY. Just send the coupon. 


BALANCE UNEQUALS out off your ‘paper selecting: rly oa Hamaermail 
Air Boy Ring Swing, a combina- no ana a és Socds teu ae ik tee 
merry-go-round and teeter-totter, color range. 
es the laws of leverage to accom- — 
late persons of unequal weight,| EE, warcemane 
example, inventor E. E. Miller of it 


enna, Ohio, and his daughter eo Bee S R 
pve). Seats are fixed on a steel cir- . — XM M M / 


jor crim? which a chain is attached at ad- ‘a a 


o, and (able intervals. The chain termi- Es 
for dniffes in a swivel to permit the swing coe oe B 


urn in any direction. Miller, who 
Sahel the idea from preflight training 
ilies Wi ices used in the Army, is dickering 
main (age Pittsburgh Steel Co., among 

rs, for its manufacture, estimates Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake eres bee SU ine 

rill retai —FREE—copy of “Very Prom ours. 0 

ill retail at around $16. — ee tox of po bee 4 hoe y 
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L°S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


fC | 
-@ 


.... the duplicator 
that gives you 
methods of 


reproduction 


This one machine 
will reproduce from: 


@ Paper masters—for producing multi- 
ple copies of letters, bulletins, office 
forms, drawings, charts, etc., pre- 
pared with pen, crayon, typewriter 
or any other typing machine. 

@ Metal offset plates prepared photo- 
graphically—for fine halftone and 
multi-color work. 

@ Printers’ type—ideal for imprinting 
work. 

@ Electrotypes—for exceptionally long 
runs. 

@ Rubber plates—for envelopes, ship- 
ping tags, etc. 

And only a Davidson can give you ai] 

this in ome machine. 


Get this FREE book 


Contains full details about the David- 
son ... how it can cut your costs and 
improve efficiency. Write today. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


1034-60 West Adams Street, Chicage 7, Iilinois 


Devidson Sales and 
Service —= ore 


on distribution in nontest ter. 
(4) The area is fairly isslateq 
e Cheek on Overexpansion—|, 
mon with most manufacturers ¢ 
a backlog of millions of do 
But before running any 
expanding plant arg Or of at 
ing to amass too big : \ 
stockpile at high prices, Si lex deci 
get an inkling of the real posty,;. will 
ket. J M. Moore, general sales lM ping 
ger of the company, fathered the : ‘ th 
ket absorption plan” to gi alle 
for the future. “ 


Flood for Peoria 


All the merchandise it can 
buy is promised Illinois area in 
a new-type test that actually 
will measure sales potential. 


how 
ing ON. 
at this 
will 
ing a 
buyer 
ta gr 
creas 


This month the Silex Co. (coffee 
makers, steam irons)—and other durable 
goods manufacturers that accept Silex’s 
imvitation—deliberately will begin a sys- 


tematic flooding of Peoria, Ill., and Now Silex is inviting hundreg ‘; 
surrounding counties with enough mer- durable goods makers—inc! iding it ay 
chandise to surfeit goods-hungry con- competitors—to join hands in hei icd 
sumers. furniture, refrigerators, radios, hol. of 
e Actual Measurement—Labeled “mar- wares, and other merchandise op Mi off 
ket absorption plan,” Silex’s idea is to test area to create neat-nonnal syllheon, 
create normal conditions during abnor- conditions with all meg speed. [iVolunt 


mal times and thus measure the post- 
war sales potential by actual test. Peoria 
epee approximately 108,000) and 
the ten counties (Peoria, Knox, ‘Taze- 
well, Fulton, Stark, Marshall, Wood- 
ford, McLean, Logan, and Mason) were 
chosen because: 

(1) Conditions during and after the 
war remained fairly stable in those com- 


ing the early period, weck-by-week 
results will, of course, have littl : 
cance. Spill-over demand, purc 
from outside the test area, and ; 
panic-buying will tend to dist 
picture. 

e Two-Phase Program—But afte: 
haps six months, Silex hopes that | 
will lose its initial hunger. And 


ers 4 
i] hav 
d sale 
week 
l, salt 
urers 
tely a 
‘ by c 


1S, th 


munities. the sales chart begins to show a , er i 
(2) Cross-distribution is at a mini- curve, the suppliers can a ping 
mum. roughly (1) the size of the init the | 


(2) its relationship 
income, and other factors 


mand market, 
time, 


(3) The population is not so great 
that purchases will cause a serious drain 


low | 
d to 
utag 


a on oO 
UCR 
shee mea 


LONG WAY AROUND TO EASE SHIPPING SHORTAGE 


At Los Angeles, the Navy-operated Malabara picks up 24,000 boxes of orang 
headed for New York via the Panama Canal. Faced by a shortage of reftg 
ator cars, California Fruit Growers Exchange has arranged to use two \ 
Shipping Administration vessels—with more available later—to transport } 
000 boxes of fruit weekly to the East this summer. Time required may be 
weeks compared with rail time of ten days; total rate is about $1.05 per 10 
compared with $1.30 by rail. But on refrigeration, the ships have the advantag 
Due in New York June 15, the Malabara carries strike insurance. 
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how much pyramiding of orders is 
ng ON. 
4 this stage. phase two of the opera- 
5 1n ofl, will begin. This will consist of 
K Of ing a clew to the typically normal, 
t atte wwer’s, market and how to exploit 
‘nite a given level of per — income. 
- Cecideiih reas the first phase of the opera- 
stwar 4 will not be accompanied by any 
“CS m@ilMoging (except adequate dealer dis- 
‘the “lM the second will be studded with 
Some ci notion and advertising. 
| in all, Silex hopes that the plan 
d enable a forecast of the future by 
‘ing allot a year, and that it could be made 
‘1 heagii\ eld such byproduct data as influ- 
is, | ¢ of prices, demand for new prod- 
:, efficacy of certain types of pro- 
al suglilMtion, ete. 
oluntary Basis—All regular Silex 
lers and distributors in the Peoria 
ttle sic, have agreed to the test and will 
purch@ilimd sales reports—by units, not dollars 
and s@i@ weekly intervals. According to the 
listort i, sales reports of any other manu- 
urers who join will be gathered sep- 
after @itely and not pooled for all to sce. 
by comparing notes, on a voluntary 
is, the manufacturers could get a 
cr idea of how the market was 
ping up, and what type of products 
the biggest play. 
low many partners Silex will get is 
d to gage. But initial comment is 
miraging, and is especially enthusias- 
on one point: Regardless of results 
duced, the effort—unlike most mar- 
measurements—won’'t cost the par- 
pants much more than the postage 
dealers’ sales tabulations. 
lex says that even if it has to run 
test single-handed, it plans to stay 
it at least two years. 


ABLES MADE EASY 


or those who can’t or won't learn 
y to read timetables, ‘Transportation 
blishing & Research Corp. last week 
igurated a new monthly magazine, 
iness Traveler. It will eventually be 
biished in at least a dozen editions 
a many cities, and will list all air 
tail passenger transportation from 
home city to about 30 others, in 
t of departure, regardless of carrier. 
or example the New York edition, 
h appeared June 8, lists passenger 
n and airline departures (and return 
hs) from New York to Chicago, 
veland, Dallas, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Francisco, and other destinations. 
‘schedules also show fares, types of 
mmodations offered, travel time, 
ground transportation and meal 
ice in the case of airlines. 
pubscription price is $6 a year; one- 
10 ¢, one-page advertising rate is ex- 
‘Bgitcd to be $100 to $120; and the 
ial circulation of the New York edi- 
is 1,000, with at least 10,000 the 


imate goal. 


ie 5 
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How Two Loans Helped 


a Business 


\ J HEN War broke out, one of the 
first firms the Navy turned to for 
help was the Pollak Manufacturing 


Company. 


Organized in 1923, it had 400 em- 
ployees at the outbreak of the War. 
Its annual sales totaled $2,000.000, 
chiefly from the sale of ordnance to 
the Government. 


The Company was asked to in- 
crease its output of such precision 
products as percussion fuzes, bomb 
racks, smoke-screen tanks, and gener- 
ators. To do this, it needed new financ- 
ing. The Bank of Manhattan provided 
a loan and helped with counsel based 
on the wide business experience and 
contacts of its officers. 


The firm expanded and production 
increased. Two years later, additional 
funds were needed. Again, the Bank 
of Manhattan helped out. Eventually, 
the Pollak Company’s annual sales 
volume reached $30,000,000, and its 
personnel grew to 4,800. It not only 
produced but invented many vital war 
items, trained other contractors and 


Grow 1500% 


was one of the first companies to re- 
ceive the Army-Navy “E” Award with 
five stars. 


Although the War is over, Pollak is 
still moving ahead. Its wartime loans 
have been liquidated. Aided by the 
Bank of Manhattan, it is buying an- 
other plant, larger than all its pre- 
war plants combined, to be used for 
the production of a new line of peace- 
time products. 


The Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany has assisted many firms, such as 
the Pollak Company, with loans, and 
equally important—with helpful, 
understanding advice. 


Bank of the 


NEW YORK 
COMPLETE TRUST SERVICE 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporatior 


Manhattan Company 


Checkup on 58( 


Survey mapped by op 
to determine how well retaile 
comply with order that fi, 
margins on individual items. 


SUPERIOR 


Undeterred by doubts o\ 
OPA has completed plans : 
wide check-up this sumnx 
compliance in stores cov 
tional Retail Order 580, wh 
established a definite marg 
ship between costs and sellin; 
individual items. 

Called in for consultatio 
agency were special advisory ¢ 
resenting retailers of im 
women’s wear, and general soft 
e chandise. Furniture retaile: 
These features of the R. C. Allen 35 ered by the order, conferred with ( 
10 KEY CALCULATOR earlier and a survey for the: 
moke it a truly outstanding business machine under way this month. 


.@ lt Adds, Subtracts, Multiplies @ lt clears with touch of single key e It Isn’t a Drive—Both OPA 
i @ It has fully Automatic Division @ It shows all three problem factors at same time tailers stressed that the che 
@ Its 10 keys aliow fast touch system @ It occupies less desk space than a letterhead compliance survey and not an enf 
@ It is small, versatile, dependable ment campaign. Only paid OPA 
sonnel will do the checking, wh 


R.C.Allen Business Machines consist of measuring pric 


charged against the retailers’ own ; per 

RONT AVE., W.W. GRAND RA 1, MICHIGAN ing charts prepared and filed with | Ry 

: ADDING MACHINES * CA ATORS * BOOKKEEPING HINES CASH REGIS in accordance with 580 rules a has 
Retailers found to be noncomp! 
a: iy Hi ———~ |_ will appear before a board compos 


FOR YOUA NEW PLANT 
CRANDIC INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT ERE: 


a ss cs ee poner maser 


@ LOCATED IN IOWA’S LEADING INDUSTRIAL CITY 
@ ANY SIZE TRACT — 800 ACRES AVAILABLE ; tha 

@ CONVENIENT TO POWER, WATER, SEWER, TRANSPORTATION | # te 
@ TRACKAGE ON PROGRESSIVE ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


sleadir 
Crandic Industrial District, ideal for your plant location, is within the corporate POSTED: NO SELLING 


A. Hol 


limits of Cedar Rapids. The Cedar Rapids and Iowa City Railway either owns the 4 . s . name 
land or has it under option, providing you with as much as 800 acres of attractively For the first time, a retail business a mark 
priced land, available for immediate development. Trackage will be provided by had to suspend operations f0r VB ocse¢ 
the Cedar Rapids and Iowa City Railway which has direct track connection with tion of OPA regulations. The pli). # 
four major railway systems. Take advantage of lowa’s skilled labor supply, wealth agency end Kings County Supripaton, 


of raw materials and vast network of power and railroad facilities by locating your 
new plant in the Crandic Industrial District of Cedar Rapids. 


1s wh 


Court combined to prohibit Cami 
bder ti 


Pucci, Brooklyn, N. Y., from ope! 

. ‘ > 9 ause 
ing his butcher shop from June > Hiitria). 
July 7, and publicly placarded @§Additi 
establishment (above). Herctotagiiit Jant: 


WRITE FOR MAP AND COMPLETE INFORMATION 


OPA has merely fined offender m4 
suspended sales only of commoc! a 
; brts cl 


in which violations occurred 


SINESS 
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and carefully selected vol- CIGARETTE PACKAGING 


.; who could not be expected to 
4 from trade data thus revealed. PAPER BAG MAKING 
}, a calling on the carpet is expected 
he chastisement enough, but any LABEL OVER-COATING 
recalcitrant merchants will be 
to prosecution under regular AUTO ACCESSORIES 
procedure. 
ion—Retailers look for the LEATHER AND LUGGAGE 
thing Of only a few violators. A 
esman for the American Retail Fed- 
son declared: ““These will be persons 
» have misunderstood or misinter- 
ied the lations. Order 580 has 
, one of the most acceptable under 
+h we have operated. While retailers 
been able to read all the Office of 
» Administration’s orders, it is 
sful that some could lift the total 
; of them.” 
any event, OPA hopes to benefit. 
ontrol legislation as it now stands 
vio gold put more authority into the 
js of advisory committees. Groups 
sulted in preparation for the surveys 
ht come in handy later. 


BOOKBINDING 


* 
ms 


ys | 


vP Hiiwo more big publishing houses are | , 
hich qqgeasing magazine prices. Life, with | I$ the answer a 
icra Jane 17 issue, goes from 10¢ to 
wn oie pet copy, while the subscription 
je advances from $4.50 to $5.50 an- 


& 
a lly. McCall’s per-copy price is being 
ved from 15¢ to 25¢ beginning in 
tember, while the subscription rate 
from $1.50 to $2.50. oe Eacu “resyn” Adhesive is a complex blend that is designed to 
ico is hedging against the critical do a specific job exceedingly well. Many amazing development: 
tof wood by acquiring 22,000 acres have resulted from applying them to packagin ‘converting and 
ding timber in North and South ieee * : ne ” P ging, a 
Southeastern Industries, a assembling operations previously thought to be at their highest 
subsidiary, will handle the lum- level of efficiency. . 
tion. Why? Because “resyn” adhesives provide higher resistance 

Federal Trade Commission has against all forms of moisture and temperature variations. They're 
ed a complaint against Sterling Drug vermin-proof, mould-proof, age-proof. They’re economical. They 
ing arg eo bes poy J “ increase production speeds, reduce supervision, offer greater versa- 
jer “ASP ‘ . tility, spread and penetrate uniformly, and bring increased sales 
the druggists of America, F dvadenai rs a seadinete: y g ed sal 


cas Sterling is the real sponsor, (2) > 
t the price of Bayer Aspirin is repre- What are some uses? In bag making: for difficult stocks . . . 


mph 
posed 


ted as having been recently reduced breather action... moisture vapor barrier. In luggage making: for 
15¢ per dozen, whereas that price softness and pliability ... resistance to fungus... laminating before 
beg standard for several nag and shaping under heat and pressure. In chemical packaging: for all- 
ge § ae for Phi = par purpose, all-weather labeling and overcoating on wood, fiber, 
= mm Cream are false an painted steel, tin and glass. In upholstering: for adhering cloth to 
iL @ Son, Inc., is the latest cloth, chipboard, wood, metal, wadding, etc. 
osc "me in the fur business to cultivate A whole new world of uses is opening up for “rEsYN” adhesives. 
“SBE market for mouton, a fur made of They're readily available, so get acquainted with their types, prop- 
7 peessed sheepskin (BW—Mar.9’46, erties, uses. All are clearly explained in National’s booklet: When 
i Pig gare’ safer kes bi and How to Use “resyn” Adhesives, Write for your copy — Now! 
rmiags which will sell it under the Hol- 
oermder trade name “Moutria” (chosen Dunelien Plant 


"}gpeuse of the fur’s resemblance to S @ 
C b ). @ Offices: 270 Madison Avenue, New York 
dt iditic 16; 3641 So. Washtenaw Avenue, Chicago : 


n of winter sports apparel by | 32; 735 Battery Street, San Francisco 11, 
ADHESIVES 


Jantzen Knitting Mills is a continu- | $x4,'",oter principal eli, te Canad: 


on of the diversification policy under | Englond: Notional Adhesives, Ltd., Slough. 
ich Jantzen eventually will offer 
brts clothing of all types. EVERY TYPE OF ADHESIVE FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 


75 
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LABOR 


Council behind the efforts |; \f, 

Cromwell in urging members of | 
801 to resign during the 
riod, June 10-19 inclusive, 


Dayton:' Union Battleground 


Communist issue drags C.I.0.-A.F.L. fight into the open. 
President of U.E. local transfers to rival brotherhood, seeks to 
lure former fellow members into following in his footsteps. 


What gives every promise of devel- 

oping into a nationwide fight to the fin- 
ish between A.F.L. and C.1.O. units in 
the electrical manufacturing industry 
has broken into the open at Dayton. 
Ralph E. Moses, president of Local 
801, United Electrical, Radio & Ma- 
chine Workers (C.1.0.), and Ben R. 
Cromwell, financial secretary, have re- 
signed and transferred to the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers (A.F.L.) urging members of Local 
801 who are rot affiliated with the 
Communist Party to foilow their lead- 
ers’ footsteps. 
e Years of Strife—Back of the resigna- 
tions of Moses and Cromwell are years of 
deep-seated dissension within the ranks 
of the local, principally because of what 
Moses says is the infiltration of Com- 
munists. The situation was brought to 
a head by a beating Moses suffered at 
the hands of three unrecognized assail- 
ants on the night of May 4. Moses 
blames the attack on his fight against 
communistic activities by some Local 
801 members. 

Both Moses and Cromwell say that 

their action was due solely to the Com- 
munist question despite the fact that 
their resignations were followed by a 
formal ouster voted by Local 801’s ex- 
ecutive board. Moses loudly denounces 
as out and out Communists James J. 
Matles, director of organization of U.E.; 
Julius Emspak, general secretary-treas- 
urer of U.E.; Neil Brant, chairman of 
the union’s G.M. negotiating commit- 
tee; Henry Fiering, U.E. international 
representative stationed at Dayton; Mel- 
vin Hupman and Mrs. Pearl Hupman, 
both prominent in affairs of Local 801; 
and Russ Richeson, former steward in 
801. Moses charges this group with sow- 
ing seeds of dissension within the ranks 
of the local membership. 
e Asked A.F.L. Advice—Completely fed 
up, Moses and Cromwell approached 
John E. Breidenbach, president of the 
Dayton Central Trades Union (A.F.L.), 
as long ago as mid-April for advice on 
how to go about cleaning house within 
the local. 

Breidenbach, who insists the present 
fight is not a raiding expedition by 
A.F.L. but a move to suppress com- 
munism within the Dayton area, 
pointed out that in I.B.E.W. of the 
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the new two-year contract : 
members May 5. 

Organizers from the 48 \ || 
in Dayton and Montgo ( 
have been set to the tua 
Moses and Cromwell in 
tional drive. In addition. 
A.F.L. organizers have 
into Dayton. 

e C.L.O. Sees a “Smear’— \ 

in A.F.L.’s Labor Temp|c pe. 
of June 10, attended by ° 
Moses-Cromwell cohorts, s 
shop stewards and officers of s\)]. \j 
proudly riffled through sta 

(he asserted there were mo 
thousand) from Frigidaire 
who have aligned themsel\« 


A.F.L. Moses and Cromwell had a 
union ready and waiting for them to 
join. I.B.E.W. has 32 classifications 
for mémbership cligibility. 

* nizing Campaign—Breidenbach, 
who has acted as labor adviser to John 
Bricker through his successful clection 
campaigns for governor of Ohio and cur- 


rently in his race for the U.S. Senate, —_ banner. 

spent $700 A.F.L. money toward the Meanwhile, Henry Fiering, UJ 
cost of preparing and mailing letters ternational representative, 

to 8,000 members of Local 801. ‘The Moses-Cromwell revolution as a 


letters were dropped into the mail 
within a matter of hours after the 
Moses-Cromwell resignations were an- 
nounced. They asked the U.E. members 
to quit Local 801 and follow Moses to drive soon to start in the Sout! 
the A.F.L. ranks. ¢ Political Implication--l iering 3 
Breidenbach has thrown the full in Breidenbach’s activity a m 
weight of the Dayton Central Trades swing a sizable block of \ 


by A.F.L. to “smear” the C.1.O 
particularly, U.E., hoping t 
communistic tag on U.E. to 
extent as to hinder the organiz: 


MANY STRIKES STILL THREATEN 


0° 600 


250 bee a — 500 


New 
Strikes 


Inn 


Number of Strike Notices Filed Weekly 


1945 


Dete Bureey of Leber Stotistrcs © BUSINESS w4 


The Connally-Smith War Labor Disputes Act has one useful provision 

the statistician and forecaster. Under its terms, labor unions must file with! 
Dept. of Labor notice of intent to strike 30 days before a walkout. Each we 
the Labor Dept. totals the notices it receives and the figure is regarded as 
index to the state of labor unrest. Since V-] Day, weekly strike notice to! 
have fluctuated between 24 (in the week ended Aug. 29) and 250 (in the wé 
ended Apr. 17). A glance at the chart will show, however, that this docs» 
signify an evenly developing upward trend. The first week in June, 134 not 
were filed, less than in any week since February. More importantly, howe 


as the number of new strikes charted above reveals, there is little fixed 1 


tionship between strike notices and actual strikes. 
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oming election rrom the C.I.O.- 
indorsed candidates to the Re- 
un fold and, especially, for his 
j Bricker. 
ring hoots at the claim of any 
sale desertion by the rank and 
~ Local 801 members from the 
and since, under the terms of 
sontract, members wishing to re- 
must notify the local and manage- 
by registered mail, the 15 resigna- 
he claims to have received the first 
of the escape period represent about 
sme number received on the cor- 
mding date of a year ago. 
wes Py Dayton officials of Frig- 
are saying nothing publicly of 
feelings in the bitter struggle. 
Ask ion—Moses and Crom- 
have indicated they expect to ap- 
to the National Labor Relations 
{fora poll of the 14,000 employees 
- three Frigidaire plants in Dayton 
pn as the escape period is over, 
the resignations as an argument 
st ULE. as bargaining agent at 
dare. 
hey and their friends are making 
of every device to acquaint Frig- 
employees of the issues in the 
, including sound trucks with 
s at plant entrances during shift 
pes, leaflets, radio broadcasting, and 
gace in Dayton newspapers. 
.is using similar devices not only 
id their members in line, but to 
into the local those employees 
unafhliated. It is a battle of words 
plant gates three times each day 
both sides admitting only a minor 
t needed to provoke a clash. 
oes and Cromwell claim that the 
munists became openly active in 
hh and have displayed increasing 
since. Moses claims to have 
solicited for membership in the 
@eunist Party by C. L. Lantz and 
m Richeson, both members of 801, 
back as Feb. 24. He also claims 
¢ been solicited for membership 
‘Communist Party by State Sena- 
emit M. Kirkendall, now cam- 
ing for reelection on the Demo- 
ticket. 
mmunists Banned—Moses says that 
} pressure was brought on him by 
| officers of U.E. for compulsory 
per capita participation in the 
)-P.A.C, fund, that membership in 
801 is denied to Communists 
gh an amendment to the local’s 
tution which was approved by the 
ers in 1942 ifically naming 
Fascists, and Communists as in- 
l¢ for membership. The local’s 
tution was never approved by the 
ional. 
ses and Cromwell, certainly with 
vise of Breidenbach, ti their 
tions and call for expulsion of 
fom Frigidaire within the “es- 
period in the new contract. 
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THE LABOR ANGLE 


Strikes 


This, the calmest week on the 
labor front since the oil and lumber 
walkouts initiated the greatest strike 
wave in our history last September, 
is a good opportunity to consider a 
few basic facts in an atmosphere 
free of the hysterics engendered by 
screaming ‘:eadlines. 

We krovw that the 1945-46 strike 
wave had its causes rooted in eco- 
nomic and psychological circum- 
stances shaped by the war and its 
ending. Those causes may never be 
present again and there may be no 
need for the nation to change valued 
and familiar patterns in order to 
avert another such economic cata- 
clysm. But no one can be sure of 
that. It is elementary self-preserva- 
tion which has led to the quest for 
laws which will make it certain that 
our economy is not dealt again 
another such stunning blow. 

The laws which have been pro- 
posed, however, assume that the way 
to avoid strikes is through union 
regulation. Now union regulation 
may be socially desirable for its own 
sake, but it is not a scientific ap- 
proach to the problem of how to 
end strikes. Strikes are the result of 
workers’ availing themselves of a 
right our society confers upon them. 
As long as that right exists—no mat- 
ter how tortuous is the process 
through which that right must be ex- 
ercised or how thoroughly regulated 
are the institutions in which workers 
are joined—the danger will exist, at 
least in theory, of work stoppages 
which can paralyze the economy. 


Prevention 


Unpleasant as the conclusion may 
be, the only way to be sure that 
no strikes will occur is to prevent 
workers from collectively leaving 
their jobs. Perhaps what this means 
in terms of revising our fundamen- 
tal concepts of individual freedom is 
so distasteful that we would prefer 
to take our chances with strikes. 

But a determined government can 
provide legal sanctions effective 
enough to prevent strikes it doesn’t 
want. Russia, Germany, and Italy 
have done it. We certainly do not 
want to follow their example, but 
in theory, at least, it can conceivably 
be done here. Assuming that no 
strikes is the end we seek, the big 
question is how to achieve it with a 


minimum of violence to our existing 
democratic institutions. 

The answer to that is arbitration 
by boards or individuals selected by 
the parties themselves. Such a 
method would simply expand the ar- 
bitration process already operating in 
a majority of labor contracts to cover 
all matters which can be the cause of 
strikes, even including differences 
which may develop in the negotia- 
tion of new contracts. And as now 
under many existing labor agree- 
ments, it would be provided that if 
the parties are unable to agree on an 
arbitrator some outside agency would 
name him. 

Neither management nor labor 
will voluntarily renounce sovereignty 
over matters which they have not 
agreed to put into contracts. Both 
put an extremely high value on their 
freedom to make their own decisions 
about the terms of any new agree- 
ment. But how else can the demo- 
cratic processes of collective bargain- 
ing be best preserved when the right 
to strike is removed? If it is provided 
that disputes cannot be submitted 
to the arbitrament of strikes for deci- 
sion they must be submitted to some 
other arbitration, 


Compulsion 


Compulsory arbitration has been 
opposed both because it invades 
sovereignty and because it envisioned 
the creation of a government caste of 
professional arbitrators who would be 
subject to political considerations. 
Under any such system the sover- 
eignty of labor and management, 
once collective bargaining has been 
exhausted, cannot be preserved. But 
the politicalizing of the process can 
be avoided. An arbitrator whose 
selection and reappointment depend 
on his impressing both management 
and labor alike with his fairness and 
intelligence is responsible to differ- 
ent considerations. 

If totalitarianism is to be avoided 
when legal sanctions to prevent 
strikes are enacted, then it is inevi- 
table that the disputants will be com- 
pelled to accept some form of arbi- 
tration. We seem determined to try a 
“little” strike control which, if inef- 
fective, will be followed up with 
more. Such step-by-step thinking 
makes it difficult—but all the more 
necessary—to keep firmly in mind the 
fact that we are traveling down the 
road to compulsory arbitration. 
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Progressive, air-minded 
thinking through many 
years of experience in 
providing insurance 
protection for the avia- 
tion industry typifies 
Connecticut General's 
farsighted approach to 
group insurance prob- 
lems. 
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Unions in Dark 


Locals at two atomic bomb 
projects don’t know how many 
members they have, but they 
progress despite secrecy. 


Enough information has filtered 

through the veil of secrecy which the 
Army has draped around union activity 
at the atomic bomb projects in the 
West to indicate that the American 
Federation of Labor has let no grass 
grow under its feet. 
e No Public Meetings—At Hanford, 
Wash., where du Pont operates the 
plutonium piles for the Army, and at 
Los Alamos, N. M., where the atomic 
bomb is assembled under a contract 
with the University of California, A.F.L. 
unions are well entrenched, consider- 
ing the necessary restrictions on their 
activities. In neither place is there evi- 
dence of competition from the C.I.O., 
as at Oak Ridge, Tenn. (BW-—Jun. 
1’46,p95), although General Electric's 
accession to the du Pont contract at 
Hanford may change that. 

Unions conduct their affairs at Han- 
ford and Los Alamos in a sort of eco- 
nomic vacuum. They have been for- 
bidden by the Army to hold public 


BASEBALL GUILD TAKES TWO STRIKES 


Pittsburgh Pirates listen as Robert Murphy (standing, right), director ‘ 
American Baseball Guild (BW —Apr.27'46,p92), reports refusal of the } 
burgh club president, William Benswanger (left, with pipe) to O.K. an 1 
diate collective bargaining election. But when it came to a showdown, 
phy’s strike appeal won only 20 backers out of 36 Bucs—and players had a 
a two-thirds vote would be necessary for a strike. National Labor Rela 
Board, after studying a petition for Guild certification and unfair labor p® 
charges, dealt the Guild a second blow by refusing to order an election { 
hold hearings at this time which would involve the question of possible 
diction by the federal agency over professional baseball teams. 


meetings at Hanford, ost: 
of the danger that th: 
secrets. 


e Membership in D. 


agents have few opportu: tics ty 
tact members of their uni 11s, je 
new prospects. Don Thor! ime. 

international organizer one 
Hanford, isn’t certain how many 
bers his unions can clair there 
security reasons, member, aren't 
permitted to tell him the tk 
project. 

During construction at | |anfor 
gun in 1942, the A.F.L. building + 
unions had the field to th eve 
one stage employment reached q 
of 150,000. ‘Two years ago, whe 
plutonium piles went int oper 


the community settled down to , 
or less stable employment of $ 
according to strictly unofficial est 
Some of the construction I 
mained as maintenance men and 
became the nucleus of th 
union members said now to b 
there. 

e Union Has Long Move-—() 
man local of the International (| 
Workers Union, chartered by the 4 
in September, 1944, was shifted | 
members and officers, from \M 
town, W. Va., to Hanford. My 
Shafer, international vicc presider 
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diss. It splits compound loads into the two components of pure radial and 


BETTER CONTROL OF 
FRICTION aw STRESS 


when Bearings are Loaded 
the ROLLWAY 


RIGHT-ANGLE WAY 


OU CAN’T engineer friction and 
stress out of your machines. But you 
can isolate them, you can control 
them better. Thus you can achieve 


entive control over the shutdowns, delays, loss of manhours, repairs and 


lway’s right-angle-bearing-loading helps to isolate and control friction and 


thrust. Carries each of these components on separate bearing assemblies, 

ting thrust shock and vibration from building up on heavily loaded 
al bearings, and vice versa. With each load bearing at right angles to the 
tt axes, there is no acute-angle stress, no resultants of compound forces to 
with. The result, naturally, is greatly increased life expectancy for the 
ing .... reduced stress concentrations on arbors, housings and supporting 


tures .... and a marked reduction in servicing and replacement shutdowns. 


STANDARD SIZES FOR MOST APPLICATIONS 

@ S.A. E. or American Standard metric dimensions and tol- 
erances in a vide variety of sizes and types assure low 
cost and ready availability for most applications. Our 
engineers will help you select the type best suited to your 
needs. Just send a print, or detailed statement of loads, 
speeds and operating conditions for free analysis and 
recommendation. No obligation. 

ROLLWAY BEARING CO., INC., SYRACUSE 4, N. Y. 
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Unions in Dark 


Locals at two atomic bomb 
projects don’t know how many 
members they have, but they 
progress despite secrecy. 


Enough information has filtered 

through the veil of secrecy which the 
Army has draped around union activity 
at the atomic bomb projects in the 
West to indicate that the American 
Federation of Labor has let no grass 
grow under its feet. 
e No Public Meetings—At Hanford, 
Wash., where du Pont operates the 
plutonium piles for the Army, and at 
Los Alamos, N. M., where the atomic 
bomb is assembled under a_ contract 
with the University of California, A.F.L. 
unions are well entrenched, consider- 
ing the necessary restrictions on their 
activities. In neither place is there evi- 
dence of competition from the C.1.O., 
as at Oak Ridge, Tenn. (BW-—Jun. 
1'46,p95), although General Electric’s 
accession to the du Pont contract at 
Hanford may change that. 

Unions conduct their affairs at Han- 
ford and Los Alamos in a sort of eco- 
nomic vacuum. ‘They have been for- 
bidden by the Army to hold public 
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Pittsburgh Pirates listen as Robert Murphy (standing, right), director 0 
American Baseball Guild (BW —Apr.27°46,p92), reports refusal of the ! 
burgh club president, William Benswanger (left, with pipe) to O.K. an: 
diate collective bargaining election. But when it came to a showdown, ' 
phy’s strike appeal won only 20 backers out of 36 Bucs—and players had a 
a two-thirds vote would be necessary for a strike. National Labor Rela 
Board, after studying a petition for Guild certification and unfair labor pr 
charges, dealt the Guild a second blow by refusing to order an election ' 
hold hearings at this time which would involve the question of possible 
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BETTER CONTROL OF 
FRICTION an STRESS 


when Bearings are Loaded 
the ROLLWAY 


RIGHT-ANGLE WAY 


OU CAN’T engineer friction and 
Y stress out of your machines. But you 


can isolate them, you can control 


them better. Thus you can achieve 


yentive control over the shutdowns, delays, loss of manhours, repairs and 


lacements that they cause. 


liway’s right-angle-bearing-loading helps to isolate and control friction and 
ss. It splits compound loads into the two components of pure radial and 
thrust. Carries each of these components on separate bearing assemblies, 
enting thrust shock and vibration from building up on heavily loaded 
ial bearings, and vice versa. With each load bearing at right angles to the 
er axes, there is no acute-angle stress, no resultants of compound forces to 
with. The result, naturally, is greatly increased life expectancy for the 
ing... . reduced stress concentrations on arbors, housings and supporting 


ttures .... and a marked reduction in servicing and replacement shutdowns. 
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@ S.A. E. or American Standard metric dimensions and tol- 
erances in a vide variety of sizes and types assure low 
cost and ready availability for most applications. Our 
engineers will help you select the type best suited to your 
needs. Just send a print, or detailed statement of loads, 
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Six-foot Harold Burns is 24, tips the scales at 
175. He spent three years in the Navy, landed 
with the first attack wave at Okinawa. Now 
he’s working in the shop of a sheet metal 


manufacturer in Dallas, his native city. 
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EFFICIENCY YARDSTICK es 
Dallas workers produced gott uthe Oe that 
trainers, fighters, bombers at page TCP ad cho! : 
a lower man-hours cost per 4 for th on eet tacts © is able ge 
pound of airframe than any Soros! el region NT ods: 
other aircraft workers —any- wi Me for oe 
where. Similar production rt records ng 
records can Se Somes by Freie ToS 
many other s industries. 


that the local has signe 
ers who are eligible for |)5 nip 
between turnover and s recy hy 
sure of the total. Estima: cs place 
the neighborhood of 25 

The teamsters union })\5 aboy 
members on the project, «he oped 
engineers 125, the painte:. 70, 
ters 80, plumbers and stv imfitte 
electrical workers 60, m.chinist 
common laborers 50, technical 
neers 15, and the ironw orkers. 
metal workers, and boiler makers 
more than a dozen or two. All 
unions are A.F.L. affiliate 
© Verbal Agreements—Thic \inions 
know, and responsible ac minis 
authorities won't say, whether the 
roll includes other employees in 
categories who are not union mer 
Workers are hired by du Pont 
through the unions, and as Thor 
puts it, “The only way we know, 
the new ones arriving is throug! 
men already on the inside.” And 
Thorburne is pretty well insu! ated MUREL 
those “on the inside,” it may 
sumed that he doesn’t learn mucl ph He 
than the Army wants him to i full-t 
No written contracts exist, but: the U 
ings have been held with du 
’ “ ear? of Am 
and verbal “understandings” and 
“memorandum agreements” have je" PF 
reached, according to the unions. WA 
e Unique Situation—Some of thal conv 
crecy which surrounds unionizati duled 
the Hanford works will be lifted ; 


I.C.W.U. carries out its intentio credi 
petitioning the National Labor gy"s st 
tions Board for certification as bam of 1 
ing agency and NLRB is permitting cl 
follow through. Admittedly that's #,. by 


if. Such a petition was filed last \ e 
ber, three months after Japanex 
tilities ended, but the Army, “tqmedrew 
curity reasons,” induced ‘Thorbungijmm won 
withdraw it. ] secre 

The unions seem not too unh 
about the limitations imposed on t 
They are aware that, like the scicil 7j, ¢ 
they are exploring virgin field’. Mptenan 
union building tradesmen the lack Hi, Co, 
closed shop is unique. Alam 

One irritation that the unions aGioories 
——t gracefully is the prohibiihed sho 
against holding meetings at RichlMhe A] 
the residential community for @lliMiring 
Hanford workers. The unions hav@il not « 
pealed to Sen. Warren G. Magnus Alan 
Washington for help. neled 
e More Freedom at Los Alaiiied loca 
Through the circumstances that quer¢ 
operating and maintenance conta@rers a) 


Los Alamos was awarded to 4 su of | 
iary of the company which but, pH, 
project, the A.F.L. building Labo 


unions have kept a firm grip on hincip: 
technical operations at the New Hija are 
ico assembly plant. s, plun 

Los Alamos was built largely Bers 
El] Paso (Tex.) firm of Robert E. frost 
Kee, general contractor; its subsdiBeyonq 
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REL TO LAWYER 


oh Helstein (above) stepped out 
) full-time job as general counsel 
the United Packinghouse Work- 
= of America (C.I.O.) and into the 
have fon presidency last week as the 
ions. BP.W.A. cleared decks at its Mon- 
f thal convention for a new wage drive 
7at“ieduled to start July 11. Helstein 
credited with the success of the 
on’s strike last winter. The elec- 
s bam of the attorney—a_precedent- 
mtt@iliiking choice for a union president 
\at sas by acclamation after Lewis ]. 
ik, who faced strong opposition, 
_ jmmhdrew his renomination, Clark 
rhunm won unanimous election as gen- 
secretary-treasurer of the union. 


uch 
to \ 
but 1 


Zia Corp., has the operating and 
ntenance contract. 
ia Corp. employs 2,000 persons at 
Alamos, about 1,500 of them in 
wories requiring, under McKee’s 
cd shop policy, membership in one 
A.F.L. building trades unions. 
iring Through Unions—The unions 
not set up new “atomic” locals at 
Alamos. Skilled craftsmen are 
neled to the project through estab- 
d local unions at near-by Santa Fe, 
querque, and E] Paso. Common 
bers are recruited in New Mexico, 
of them through locals of the 
L. Hod Carriers, Building & Com- 
t Laborers Union. 
incipal union craftsmen employed 
Via are carpenters, electricians, team- 
s, plumbers, steamfitters, sheet metal 
Kets, operating engineers, and heat 
frost insulators 
‘yond the fact that there is no or- 
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OVERBOARD! 


Sunk in office detail! Forms, reports, 
regulations, records, remittances... 


But fortunately, there’s no need to 


flounder in a sea of clerical work. The 
TODD ABC Payroll System eliminates 
tedious hours of office routine. Your 
payroll problems can be greatly simpli- 
fied by this modern, efficient method. 


Employees like to be paid with 


ABC checks. It’s a lot safer for them (as 
well as for you); and they know that 
these checks will be honored by local 
merchants without question. 


WHAT CUSTOMERS SAY: 


“Now that we have used your pay- 
roll system for a year we would 


like to tell you how pl 


we are 


with its operation. Time spent in 
keeping payroll records has been 
reduc i accuracy of 


our records has 


nm improved, 


and our Social Security reports are 
now in balance and prepared with 


no trouble at all.” 


Prest-O-Lite Battery Company, Inc. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


“Our company has been using your 
payroll system for some time and 
we find it very satisfactory in every 
respect. It is a time-saving system 
and we are able to complete our 
entire weekly payroll in much less 


time than with 
previously.” 


system we used 


Darlington Manufacturing Company 


Darlington, Sou 


Carolina 


Send in the coupon below for 
detailed information. 


COMPANY, INC. 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


THE TODD CO.., inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Please let me have the facts about Todd Pay- 
roll Systems — without obligation, of cuurse, 


Company — 


Address 
f 


— 


RECIPE FOR PRECISION 


Start with high-speed Delloy steel. Machine 
it in the rough. Heat-treat according to the 
apeeentions for that particular steel. Grind 
the shank in a centerless grinder to a toler- 
ance of plus or minus .00025”. Place in a 
cylindrical grinder, grinding the sizing and 
burnishing diameters of the Bit to a tolerance 
of plus 0’, minus .0005”. Result: a fine pre- 
cision instrument, a product of Ace skill 
down to the last ten-thousandth of an inch. 

This is just one example taken at random 
from the hundreds that through the 
daily grind here at Ace. Ace offers a com- 
plete service for the production of small 
parts and assemblies . . . in any quantity, to 
tolerances of .0001". Send us a blueprint, 
sketch, or sample for quotation. 


"aa. <S 


ACE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
for Precision Parts 
1211 £. ERIE AVE., PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 


sencces{\UICK ANSWERS 


10 YOUR PROBLEM OF 


COST REDUCTION 


neem * 


Chart Size 17° x 22°’... In Two Colors 


@ This scientifically developed 
“Visual Consultation Chart For 
Cost Reduction” will enable you 
to quickly pick out the cost items 
that need careful study. It covers 
the items of Direct Labor, Manu- 
facturing Overhead, Administra- 
tion, Selling and Distribution, 
and Materials... it gives reme- 
dies for the 37 problems that 
go to make today’s high costs. 


Write for your free copy today. ..on 
your company letterhead. 


DESIGNERS FOR 


INDUSTRY, INC. 


ganizing problem, Los Alamos is no 
more a business agent’s paradise than 
is Hanford or Oak Ridge. A business 
agent has to obtain a special pass to 
reach his members on the job. And 
when members are doing secret work, he 
may not see them for weeks. 


Service or Else 


Federal judge appoints re- 
ceiver for McNear’s T.P.&W., 
declaring that shippers have a 
legal right to transportation. 


The end of the national rail strike 
last month didn’t mean the end of the 
eight-month-old strike on the Toledo, 
Peoria & Western R.R. But resump- 
tion of service on the 239-mile “bridge” 
freight road between Keokuk, Iowa, and 
Effner, Ind., appeared imminent this 
week. The road has been idle since the 
government returned it last October 
to its union-fighting owner, George 
McNear. 

e Shippers Upheld—Last week in fed- 
eral court at Peoria, Judge J. Leroy 
Adair, ruling in a suit brought last 
March by 19 shippers dependent on the 
line for service (BW—Mar.2’46,p28), 
appointed a receiver to operate the road 


and enjoined both railroad off 
striking unions from int: ‘fering 
his operation, The judge } \d tha 
pers havea right under thie |ay | | 
supplied with transportation anq 
railroad officials have a higher ¢y 
the public than their private dy 
their stockholders. 
Union leaders indicated they , 


be willing to return to work’ y 
terms that prevailed during the 
and a half years of government 


tion of the road. Settlement of th 
rent dispute between McNear an 
brotherhoods has been blocked ; 
by the question of rehiring emp 
whom McNear accuses of yic 
against the railroad during 
strikes. 

e Guards Acquitted—Trouble be 
the T. P. & W.’s owner and the y 
over feather-bed rules dates bad 
1941, when engineers and tri “ 
walked outin protest against a new 
scale and working rules. ‘The lin 
seized by the government in \f 
1942, and operated under federal 
agement until last October. 

An attempt in February to ; 
freight train over the road result 
a gun fight between pickets and 

uards in which two pickets were 
(BW—Feb.16'46,p100). Four guar 
cused of murder after the shooting 
acquitted in a jury trial last month 
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AERIAL OFFICE FOR FLYING MACHINISTS 


Signalizing plans for a speedup in union organizing work, the Internat 
Assn. of Machinists’ new flying office (BW —Jun.1’46,p100) arrives at a \ 
ington airport after a test nationwide service tour of I1.A.M. locals of com 
cial airline ground crews. Pilot Claude R. Houser, grand lodge represent 


es Hare ggF 


is being welcomed by I.A.M.’s president, Harvey W. Brown. Next to 8 
(left to right) are Albert J. Hayes, general vice president; Lee Thomas, Ma 
ists Journal editor, and Eric Peterson, secretary-treasurer. 
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PAT OUR AREA OFFERS INDUSTRY 


* PAST... 


* CLIMATE Here is a healthful climate a 
out excessive heat in summer, with mild, 
pleasant winters. Truly, desirable weather the 

year round. 


* GOVERNMENT Dap Saget gecenmepn aes of 
icularly re- 


sponsive eo al projects for for the the betterment of 


* MARKETS Our people are among the mort pros- 
of the South. Sanveve show an enormous 
er here—and a growing 


a demand for 


*« vonendly RESOURCES aco teqmondons. Bovest 


* Seiesas Ia this area there are bankin 
houses and financial ag} ‘wnpeninatiogs opie an 
in oF 

= ep coapenste a Aree wep i prog 
* MANPOWER Gas labor fo penctiontiy olf 2 native- 


< to Dapp et pierfent.cod 


be tb bene There has never beena 
shemiee of checule power on Be Bese 


pleatifal produc produced b by idependabie. chewy sod 


DEPENDABLE 


Transportation 


UR area is criss-crossed, north and south, east and west, 
() with dependable rail, airline, truck line and bus service 
systems. Goods move into our area, and out of it, with speed 
and efficiency. 

Our location is most favorable for rapid access to both 
raw materials and the nation’s greatest markets. A network 
of fine all-weather highways extends throughout the territory, 
making local shipping easy —local travel a pleasure. 

Our Development Department will be glad to give you 
more details of the advantages of our area— advantages you 


cannot afford to overlook. 


Lower cost of production—greater profits for the owner — 
More take-home pay for the worker—in the Carolinas. 


(CAROLINA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY ) 


| VOICE WRITING put an! More Than 184 


end to taking work 
home for me! 


Phone calls— conferences 
—interviews—all day long. 


And a steady flow of correspondence, too. 


No wonder the day never was long enough 
for all he had to do! 


Then he turned to VOICE WRITING— 


And found he could clear his desk 
in half the time—and leave 
his outside hours free for relaxation. 


It is surprising how quickly letters, orders, memos move off your desk 
when you can dictate them to the Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER. No 
waste motion, no delays. You and your secretary both get more done, with 
less effort. Phone Ediphone, your city, and let a representative prove it on 
your own work. Or write Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, Dept. C6, West 

i Orange, N. J. (In Canada, Thomas A. Edison of Canada Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide 
St. West, Toronto 1, Ont.) 


EDISON 
Electionic- 
VOICEWRITER 


86 


Increase for coal min 
amounts to $1.85 a day. He; 
fund administration differs 
anthracite settlement. 


The wage increase for 
coal miners generally repor' 
an hour turns out to be ‘ 
This means that “outs: 
will receive an increase of 2}, 
basic rate. The announc 
from Vice Admiral Ben \ 


mines administrator, in bul!ctin \ 
interpreting the agreement | 
government and the Unit \ 


Workers (A.F.L.). 

@ Second Settlement—The fi 

put into practice the terms of t 
coal settlement came just a fey 
after anthracite operators and U \{ 
negotiators brought the hard 
to an end on terms closely p 
those for bituminous minc: 
were, basically, an 184¢ h 
boost, a health and welfar 
nanced by a 5¢-a-ton royalty on 
anthracite mined, and _vacatio1 
other concessions. 

Principal difference was i1 
ministration of the health and \ 
fund—by a tripartite board for soft 
miners, by a board of two U.M.\\ 
resentatives and one from the o 
in the case of the hard coal 

Outside employees, including 
mine and coke oven workers, repre 
about 15% or 20% of the soft 
miners. They work only eight | 
and 15 minutes a day, instead of 
hours worked by underground n 
because they are not involved in w 
ground travel, which is estimated t 
erage about 45 minutes. 

These employees, Adm. M 
ruled, will receive an increase of 2 
hour for the seven hours of str 
time, and 314¢ an hour increase f 
one hour and 15 minutes of over 
netting them a total increase of $ 
a day. 

e Ruling on Fines—In_ interpret 
bulletin No. 2, the admiral stated 
the fines and penalties which a 
be turned into the union-admini 
medical and hospital fund are th 

sulting from “wildcat” stoppages 

do not include other disciplinan 
visions in district agreements, s 

dockage for loading impurities. 

For some ten years the U.\ 
bituminous agreement has provid: 
penalties of $1 a day for unwarm 
absenteeism or unauthorized ; 
Originally the money went to th 
erators; later it was turned over to 
charities or the Red Cross. Unde 
recent agreement negotiated by the 
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at it will go into the union’s med- 
pd hospital kitty. 

ym Collected—As a practical mat- 
he $1 penalty was seldom made 
“ve. Last fall, for instance, the 
.< refused to cross picket lines of 
isory workers. a a L. Lewis, 
calling off the supervisory strike, 
Jhis locals to notify him of any coal 
ors who invoked the penalty 
¢. No operator did. 


izure Worry 
Allis-Chalmers strike has 
d question: Is negotiation 
sible if either side stands to 
by U. S. intervention? 


weress toward settlement of the six- 
isold Allis-Chalmers strike involv- 
30,000 employees was still slight at 
week. Last weck’s resumption of 
stations at Milwaukee between 
wgement and the focal United Auto 
ers (C.1.0.) Local 248 of the 
t Allis plant (16,000 workers) was 
ened by charges and _ counter- 


ges. 
«retary of Labor Lewis B. Schwel- 
ach’s threats to seize A-C plants un- 
the disputants could work out their 
) agreements (BW—Jun.8’46,p102) 
cht down upon him a red hot tele- 
n from the company. A-C’s Presi- 
Walter Geist alleged that the 
m's apparent indifference in bargain- 
meetings could mean only that the 
m held assurance from the Dept. of 
or that seizure would ensue as soon 
negotiations reached a stalemate. 
eviews Cited—To back up its 
ge, Management cited newspaper in- 
ews with union officers at other 
plants referring to a seizure “‘agree- 
it” with the Dept. of Labor. Man- 
ment uneasiness at reports of a seiz- 
order lying unsigned on an assistant 
etary’s desk was not set at rest by 
i that such orders are usually pre- 
d at the outset of a major strike. 
residential delay in seizing either 
‘Chalmers or the strikebound J. I. 
¢ Co. was, in some quarters, attrib- 
(to the congressional protests which 
f action might evoke. It was also 
nted out that all post-V-J Day seiz- 
shad involved entire industries—not 
vidual companies—except for Illinois 
htral R.R. and Great Lakes Towing 
, honmanufacturing enterprises. 
What Is Indicated—Whatever the 
come of the seizure threats, the 
k's developments made clear that 
cither party to a labor dispute 
ds to gain greater concessions aa 
tmment intervention than from 
4 fide negotiations across the table, 
tis little true collective bargaining. 


aq 
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in 

cranes are Poh sc eduled 


for replacement. 


_ the cost of operating a crane... yet few con- 


|, is an integral part of 


cerns keep adequate records of these costs. 
When time spent by plant employees on crane 
repairs is placed in a “general maintenance ex- 
pense” account, management cannot know the 
high price that is being paid to keep old cranes 
in service. Lost production time may be even 
more serious than the cost of replacement parts 
and labor. 

Operating records of a great many cranes 
over a period of years show that the cost of 
parts is only a small share (much less than 
half) of crane maintenance cost... that the 
major cost is for installation. 

Have your cranes been overburdened dur- 
ing the war years? Are some of them so old they 
have outlived their economic usefulness? You 
can soon te\l by keeping maintenance records 
with the simple card systein (see left) that 
Whiting will gladly supply you. Let us know 
how many cranes you are operating and we will 
gladly send a Record Form for each crane in 
your plant. Write Whiting Corporation, 15661 
Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Illinois. ' 


BUILDERS OF QUALITY ssake® Dependable -- Quiet-Running -- Durable 


— 


Offices in Chicago, Cinc 


Los Angeles, New 
P: gh, 


New York 7, N. Y. 


7 innati, Detroit, 
York, Philadelpbia, 


rio. 


Sy WT 1A 


vi RANES 
Traveling 


00 THEY... 


Carry it ? 


Sit in it ? 


Listen to it ? 


Ask Acme engineers about 
the RIGHT ALLOY for aluminum cusilinins 


Whatever your product parts requirements in corrosion 
resistance, in elasticity, in tensile strength, there well may 
be an Acme Aluminum Alloy exactly suited to your alumi- 
num castings needs. 


Let Acme know the strains and stresses your product 
or product part has to meet. Then depend upon Acme 
to suggest the right alloy for the Acme Aluminum Casting 
to be produced for your specific purpose. Acme’s Engi- 
neering Department can help you choose between a sand 
or permanent mold casting, and may even suggest design 
changes that will mean important savings to you in metal 
and machining costs. 


There are no finer aluminum alloy castings made than 
those poured in Acme’s large, modern foundry. Consult 
with us regarding your parts requirements, and gain the 
full advantage of Acme’s metallurgical and engineering 
service. 


(ACME ALUMINUM ALLOYS, WIG, ; 


TON 3, OHIO 


Reuther on Rox 


U.A.W. presiden: goes 4 
to mend political fences , 
board meeting in which he |og 
one major round and wins o 


aS 


President Walter P. Rev ther of 
C.1.0. United Auto Workers Uy 
was on the road this week, tray 
as he has much of the tine since 
election, trying to mend 
fences. 

In a special board meetin: in (), 
land last week, Reuther lost one » 
battle and then won another, on yy 
appointments. The board cyider 
little desire to unify itself except 
policy calling for higher wages ; 
future. 

e Fight Over Richter—The bic 

pointive dispute revolved around |p 
Richter, legislative representative of 
union at Washington. Reuther soy 
his ouster, charging he was a ( 
munist. But the best Reuther could 
against the Addes-Thomas-Leonard } 
was to wring a promise of investigit 
and withdrawal of Richter’s nominatj 
if he could definitely be proved a py 
member. , 

Having lost, at least momentarily, 
first objective, Reuther then gained 
oe He withstood a drive to ren 

is brother, Victor Reuther, from 
directorship of the Education Dey 
ment—almost as notable a victon 
that achieved by his opponents in ke 
ing Richter on the union payrol 
@ Consolation—Reuther had other « 
solation out of the meeting to bala 
his losses on a few minor matters. ( 
several issues he was backed | 
members of the board who custom 
vote against him—Vice-President Ri 
ard Leonard, and Directors Nom 
Mathews, Joseph Mattson, and Ge 
Burt. The Reutherites were cheered 
this manifestation, feeling that 
man would be able to carry out m 
of his aims if that vote-potent g 
continued to vote more on issues : 
less along factional lines. 

On the matter of wages, the be 
was more united. Lt decided to re 
nize rank-and-file grumblings that 
advances are nullifying wage incr 
(BW—Jun.8’46,p86). But it will 1 
cautiously. Reuther began to pave 
way this week toward new pay deman 
but he carefully generalized on wi 
they would be made and for how mu 
eA Breach Is Charged—Speaking 
fore the Michigan C.I.O. Council « 
vention, Reuther charged that a “ 
tract” to which President Tm 
General Motors workers, and other 
workers were parties had been “brokt 
He pointed out that fact-findes 


~ 
: 
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After years of wartime bundle-bearing and transport restrictions, the 
three magic words “Deliver It, Please” again bring into play one of 
the motor truck’s biggest and most important peacetime jobs. 


Close to a million vehicles are employed in delivery service by the 
country’s retail merchants. “The butcher, the baker, the candlestick 
maker” all use trucks, as do department stores, laundries, fuel oil and 
coal dealers, appliance shops and many more. 


A large number of these motor vehicles are GMC trucks. GMC builds 
light delivery models which combine generous load capacity with high 
operating economy. GMC builds models with the power and stamina 
needed for the transport of fuel oil and bulk milk. And in between 
GMC builds trucks especially suited to all other delivery needs. 


In fact, in GMC’s wide range of chassis and models from 1% to 20 tons, 
there is an ideal truck type for every type of truck operation. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION + GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


= ls governmental deficit spending 
» THE KEY TO NEW PROSPERITY? 


os ' 

NO “oy an over. 
whelming majority of econ- 
omists. This book points out 
@ new road fo prosperity. 


ii ee 

YES -—says the Keynes- 
Hanson school of economic 
stabilization. This book re- 
@ veols its fundamental error. 


Is our American economy stagnant and senile? Has it reached a 
point beyond which it cannot progress? Are excessive savings chok- 
ing off investment opportunities? Is deficit spending by government 
on a continuous basis necessary to sustain prosperity?—These and 
other timely questions are soundly and authoritatively discuased in 
this new book—refiecting the views, argument and logic of a large 
number of the nation’s leading economists who do not accept the 
current stagnationist philosophy. 


Just Published 


ECONOMIC STAGNATION or PROGRESS 


By Ernst W. Swanson and Emerson P. Schmidt 


212 pages, $2.50 


The Keynes-Hanson school of economic stabili- 
zation, tnrough its rationalization of the stag- 
nant economy and oversavings doctrines and of 
excessive deficit spending, launched the move- 
ment for direct government participation in the 
economie life of the nation. This book analyzes 
and criticizes the thought on those rationaliza- 
tions and on government economic control. It 
treats particularly the fundamental error of cents postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage 
the Keynes-Hansen school: the failure to give paid on cash orders.) 

proper perspective to the role of the price sys- Name 
tem in the allocation and employment of re- 


A Critique of Recent Doctrines 
on the Mature Economy, Over- 
savings and Deficit Spending 


MAIL THIS FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., N. Y. C. 18 
Send me Swanson and Schmidt—Economic Stag- 
nation or for 10 days’ examination on 
approval. In 10 days I will send $2.50, plus few 


sources It further questions whether the BOBO 200-002 n se enne ese ceensinnes 

private enterprise economy can be preserved in City and State. . 

an atmosphere of extensive government inter- Company ... . +pucocecoheeas jeus 
vention and whether full employment can be ie Cae Fe EP, BW 6-15-46 


achieved and maintained through deficit spend- 
ing alone. 


(For Canadian price write Embassy Book Co., 
12 Richmond St. E., Toronto 1). 


Manufacturers! Designers! Engineers! etc. 


1000 Profit-Making Ideas Every Week 


See How These TRUE CASE HISTORIES Profited . 


1. 
18219 cover 
pat. #17 i 


ing raze’: 
eolt-nerPrn ods. At leo 


por 


tising and profiting by the 
' 


EVERY WEEK, 1000 EXPIRING PATENTS OFFER 
Preven PRODUCTS AND IDEAS TO EXPLOIT! 
EVERY WEEK, PUBLIC DOMAIN Furnishes You with 


Advance Information About Them 


patentable processes), and shows 
each with draftsman's drawing and 
typical claims . . . the full story at 
a glance! 


Imagine, every week you receive a 
bound volume of more than 200 
pages, reviewing an average of 
1000 patents due to expire within 
four weeks, patents that made 
money for the original holder, but 
which you are now free to exploit 
for yourself! 

Only “Public Domain" offers you 
this exhaustive research service, in- 
dexes each patent by specific in- 
dustry (and covers all industries and 


616 W. 49 ST., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


At the subscription price, each ex- 
piring patent costs you .0OOlc ... 
one idea used covers the cost of a 
six-year subscription! So reserve 
your copy NOW. One year—$45.00; 
six months — $25.00; special ten- 
week trial subscription—$10.00. 


DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


SCI 


the G.M. strike case conc! ded + 
company could pay a wa; rea 
194¢ per hour—one eent highe; 
the final settlement figi::c—anq 
“sell its products at its 1°42 schd 
of prices.” 

But since then, he charg. |, ayty 
advances have been based partial} 
higher wage costs, violatii: the 
finding determinations and hence 
fying the union’s seeking frther 
increases if prices continue to go 


Seniority Guide 


Utah federal court decis 
sheds light on job privilege: 
short-time employees retur 
from military service. 


One of management’s biggest 
lems since servicemen began retu: 
to old jobs has been deciding y 
should be classified as permanent 
ployees entitled to reemployment 
which should be considered temp 
employees without such rights. 

Recently the U. S. District Coug 
Utah handed down a new guide 
decision which imposed a further 
tation on the right of short-time 
ployees to demand restoration of 
from which they were inducted. 
© Border-Line Case—A _ traince 
driver for the Interstate Transit Lin 
Salt Lake City served 85 days of a 
day probationary period established 
union contract before induction. } 
tered out, he applied for his forme 
and asked for accumulated seni 
provided for by union contract, for 
period he was on military service 
stead, he was rehired as a new emp! 

The district court upheld this po 
stressing the fact that the empl 
was still five days within the 9% 
probationary period when he wa 
ducted and that he had not joined 
Amalgamated Assn. of Street Ele 
Railway & Motor Coach Fmplo 
(A.F.L.),which had a closed-shop 
tract with the company. The 
tuled that the trainee hier had 
established seniority prior to induct 
consequently was not entitled to 
cumulate seniority during his mili 
service. 

e Clarification—The significance of 
and other decisions on veteran seni 
has been increased by the recent U 
Supreme Court ruling (BW —Jun.! 
p104) that veterans are not entitled 
“superseniority” on jobs. Under 
veterans can claim only _pre-mili 
service seniority, plus month-for-m0 
seniority accumulated during s¢! 
They cannot “bump” nonveteran ¥ 
ers with more seniority than their ( 
If the Utah court decision § 
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ood first scooped the field 
years ago... by revolution- 
inci typewriter construction with 
rst front-stroke visible writing 


on * 
Op Gane, 


hai #& epoch-making achievement 
| too far ahead of any typewriter 
he market, that other manufac- 
rs simply had to scrap their 


+ Uns... and follow Underwood’s 


i then... its milestones studded 

‘mii many brilliant mechanical 

ava... Underwood has consist- 

y remained “Typewriter Leader 
World.” 


4 emt 


5 on aa cae tts tore 


ree wie ; 
AST FRONT STROKE ACCELERATED 
6 er 


ON 
Gives ease at touch and quality. of imprint. 


e KEY LEVER TENSION 
THE. FIRST owvoul. ey Peach key. 


Underwood Typewriter Leader of the World 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION, One Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 


a Copyright 1946, Underwood Corporation 


CONSUMER GOODS 


: Efficiency will be the keynote in the machine tool industry 
te during the highly competitive days ahead. In the manufac- 
ture of radios, stoves, washing machines, automobiles and 
countless other consumer items, the emphasis will be on 
maximum production with minimum down time. 

By helping to step up production speeds while reducing 
operating costs, Torrington Bearings are constantly prov- 
ing their value to the machine tool, steel, paper, oil, con- 
struction and other industries. Torrington Bearings are 
engineered to provide long service life under exacting 
conditions... and they effect further cost savings through 
lower power consumption, less maintenance attention 
and simplified installation. 

The service offered design engineers and equipment 
manufacturers by Torrington’s Bantam Bearings Division 
is backed up by long experience in the production of 
bearings to meet specific needs... routine or unusual. Why 
not consult our engineering staff today on your friction 
problems? 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA + TORRINGTON, CON”. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


SPHERICAL ROLLER + STRAIGHT ROLLER 
TAPERED ROLLER + NEEDLE + BALL 


the possible test of a supre 
review, management's ) -oblen: 
lessened. When a q: ti aa 
seniority status should 5¢ pj. 
turning employee arise. employ, 
be able to get an ans. + by «, 
to their union contrac! © pry. 
e Civil Service—Wher 


ment employment is 


the same thing will he: forth bg 
the attorney general has | onclude 
the “basic factor in deter: ining y 


a government employee |ias_ re 
ment rights is whether «1 not | 
acquired a_ [post-prob:tionan 
service status,” the equi alent. § 
federal worker, of unio: 


Besieged Spieg 

Mail order house is | 
in rapid succession by a 
labor case, an OPA case. 
strike that is taken to court 


Spiegel, Inc., of Chicago, m 
third largest mail order house, 2 
third recent immersion in hot 
when striking warehousemcn, me 
of A.F.L.’s Teamsters Union, suc 
in blocking movement of good: j 
out of Spiegel’s ten warehouses 

The warehousemen struck My 
when the company rejected demanj 
recognition of their local. Shi 
were halted when five other te 
locals observed warehousemen’s 
lines. 
e Damage Suit Filed—As a : 
Spiegel filed suit this week in Sq 
Court for $1,000,000 damages fn 
six teamster affiliates, alleging 
picketing and conspiracy. The con 
also asked for an injunction 
picketing, and that the court a 
a receiver to take charge of the 
and all records and funds until the 
age suit is settled. 

The warehousemen’s local unio 
demanded sole bargaining rights: 
basis of claims that a majority o 
ployees involved had signed union 
bership cards. Spiegel denied ! 
majority of workers favored the: 
© OPA Case—The strike reper 
followed close on the filing of 3 
against Spiegel by the OPA. 
$129,522 treble damages for over 
in the Spiegel-owned chain 0 
Stores throughout the countn 

Complaints of overcharges on 
than 30,000 sales of women’s 2 
followed a three-month audit of 
business. Following its standard 
tice, OPA also asked for an inj 
against further violations. 
e Child Labor Case—In neither 0! 
matters was Spiegel making a 
ord; but its recent payment of a S- 
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e If 


ynder the child labor provisions of 
Fair Labor Standards (Wage-Hour) 
established a new high for a penalty 


hat sort. 

he firm pleaded guilty in federal 
to a 24-count information filed 
the Children’s Bureau, which had 
viously dropped another count in- 
ing a truck driver. 

cial Shift Involved—A total of 106 
dren under 14 or 16 (the age de- 
jing upon the legal limit for the 
of work they were joing) were cov- 
i in the information. Spiegel’s 
ally has around 3,600 teen-agers on 
employment rolls. They work on a 
al three-hour shift—the lawful max- 
m-from 5 p.m. to 8 p.m. and all 
Saturdays. The store uses school 
hers to supervise these workers. 

he Dept. of Labor charged Spiegel’s 
h “irresponsible recruitment of new 
ers” because it had distributed in 
rounding high schools hand bills urg- 
students to work for the firm. 
egel’s replied that it was desperately 
meed of help and employed children 
out knowing they were under the 


re Children’s Bureau emphasized 
ses of the Labor Standards Act 
pulating that a birth certificate is 
ficient proof of a child’s age for em- 
yment purposes. The act states that 
certificate of age from a Board of 
cation is the only proof acceptable. 


» 


Settlement of the five-month strike 
5,000 C.1.0. mine, mill and smelter 
kers at 18 American Smelting & Re- 
ng Co, plants (BW—Mar.30'46,p92) 
s week eased the nation’s nonferrous 
tals pinch somewhat, but an esti- 
ted 60% of copper production still 
s held up by strikes of 8,000 employ- 
of Kennecott, Phelps Dodge, and 
her companies. American Smelting 
led by giving the 184¢-an-hour raise 
bed by nonferrous fact finders, got a 
‘strike clause in the contract to run 
il June 30, 1947. 
act finders this week heard Hudson 
Manhattan R.R. report inability to 
y an 184¢ increase, and assert it 
buld not be classed with other inter- 
te carriers—subject to recent national 
i strike settlement terms. Striking 
&M. railroad brotherhoods (BW— 
3'46,p98) boycotted the hearings. 
ither side indicated New York’s com- 
iting es might be nearing an end. 
Loading of wheat for Mexico, halted 
fat days by a protest strike of A.F.L. 
im processors (BW—Jun.8'46,p20), 
s resumed in Kansas City June 5 after 
government announced it would 
it the city’s mills and dealers to 
ow wheat from the Commodity 
edit Corp. for immediate use, repay 
loan later at current prices. 
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They're cutting operating costs 
all along the line 


Economy of operation is an inherent feature of Tor- 
rington Needle Bearings, and it shows up in the form 
of measurable cost savings all down the line... 


In power costs... The tremendous radial capacity of 
Needle Bearings, combined with their low coefficient 
of friction and equalized load distribution at operating 
speeds, assures minimum starting and running friction 
-+-less power consumption. 


In lubrication costs...The close-fitting, turned-in 
lips of the hardened outer shell form a reservoir to 
retain the lubricant and distibute it evenly over all of 
the bearing surfaces. Thus, less frequent lubrication 
and maintenance are required, and bearing wear is 
reduced to the vanishing point. 

In servicing or replacement costs... Needle Bearings 
also contribute marked economies. They never seem 
to need attention, seldom if ever is a replacement re- 
quired. This is due directly to their design, high load 
capacity and efficient lubrication. 

In your own industry, compact, low-cost Torring- 
ton Needle Bearings have solved innumerable friction 
problems. Our Catalog 32, copy of which is available 
upon request, will give you comprehensive picture 
of Needle Bearing advantages as applied to the ma- 
chines your design, build or overate. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONN. SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS 
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So Hi. 


You Get Everything You Want and Need — Faster — by Motor Freight! 


The race is on—to get scarce goods into con- 
sumer’s hands. No wonder smarter manufac- 
turers and retailers are saving valuable time by 
specifying “SHIP BY TRUCK”! 

Truck transport is faster, Goods are loaded 
right at the factory —go direct to wholesaler or 
retail store. 


Trucks offer greater flexibility. They come 
direct to your door . . . go direct to the point of 
delivery ... no matter where it is! 


% 


There's Jess handling, too. Less crating. Less 
breakage. Less loss, 

Both manufacturers and retailers can carry 
less inventory, need Jess storage space . . . due 
to faster, more frequent deliveries. You get 
greater over-all economy than with any other 
transportation system! 

To see what modern truck transport can do 
for vow, make your own investigation . . . or 
write so your State Trucking Association . . . 
affiliated with ATA. 


Aly tue AMERICAN TRUCKING wwoustey 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON 6 D. C 


SHIP BY TRUCK—GET THINGS FASTER! 


ff INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


NESS WEEK Diplomatic sparks will fly again when the preliminary peace conference 
reconvenes in Paris on June 15, but few observers now expect political devel- 
15, 1946 opments much longer to obscure major international business moves. 

The race between the two well-defined blocs, Russia and the Western 
powers, is rapidly shifting to the economic field. 


+ 

Washington this week shows its first encouraging sign of reorganizing 
to cope with this country’s vast new business responsibilities abroad. 

Congress can be expected to pass legislation creating a new Under Sec- 
retary of State for Economic Affairs—with Will Clayton, present Assistant 
Secretary, the first incumbent. 

Also, Congress will inevitably approve higher pay for foreign service 
officers, thus attracting more people with broader business experience. 


@ 
With the favorable election returns from western Europe, Washington 
shows signs of speeding legislation which will aid recovery. 
Following passage of the French loan (BW—Jun.8’46,p109), the House 
will be urged to act on the British loan with the same last-minute burst of 
activity that carried it through the Senate in a whirlwind session. 


With Congress aiming to adjourn by July 15, the outcome will be known 
within four weeks. 


Inadequate advance planning continues to nullify some of the commer- 
cial gains U. S. business has a right to expect as part of this rw S generous 
foreign loan program. 

French motion picture producers, despite bitter protests over the recent 
U. S.-French agreement to import a fixed number of films into France, 
received a far more favorable deal than many of them expected. 

_ However, in the rush to close the loan deal before the French elections, 
Washington allowed itself to be out-traded. The agreement could have been 
far more favorable to U. S. producers. 

& 

Similarly, in yielding to London protests that British air lines must be cut 
in on the Italian commercial aviation picture, Washington has failed to secure 
comparable concessions for U. S. business in tightly controlled British spheres 
of commercial domination. 


: Look for an eventual expose on the efforts British business is making to 
win a virtual monopoly over Greek concessions along lines similar to those 
employed by the U.S.S.R. in eastern Europe (page 98). ’ 
\ 2 


Moscow is bargaining with equal boldness. 

Though the Mexican sisal trust is bound by an agreement to dispose of 
its product to the U. S., the offer recently made by Soviet commercial agents 
(BW—May18'46,p112) to pay higher prices than the U. S. after the expira- 
tion of the present agreement, and to offer both financial and technical aid 
in order tc improve production methods, has impressed Mexican authorities. 

And in Yugoslavia, base for pushing Russia’s Mediterranean aspirations, 
Moscow has agreed to sponsor—both technically and financially—the build- 
ing of an armament industry. 


* 
%5 However, Washington may announce before October a major trade con- 
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cession which is widely expected now to be wrung from the Soviet Union. 
Long rated as a literary pirate, Russia may soon come to terms with the 
U. S. in a reciprocal and royalty pact. 
Return to U. S. authors and publishers would be substantial, since Mos- 
cow has long shown a distinct preference for American publications of all 
kinds. 


U. S. trade initiative is beginning again to capture the imagination of 


Latin Americans. 


Willys Export Corp. is sending overland to Mexico a caravan of specially 
equipped jeeps which will stage demonstrations of their varied uses for fed- 
eral authorities, industrialists, and farmers. 

Some are equipped with ploughs, cultivators, and saws: others with weld- 
ing equipment, paint guns, drills, and circular saws; and one is equipped with 
fire-fighting apparatus. 

President Peron’s recent boast that he would create a flying freight serv- 
ice between Argentina and Chile which would carry live cattle westbound 
and return with Chilean food specialties looked less fantastic this week. 

Ten thoroughbred Guernsey cows have just been flown from New Jersey 
to Bogota, Colombia, where they will become the nucleus of a herd supplying 
milk and butter to the capital. Flying time was 17 hours. 


Australia has inaugurated a new drive for world markets. 


Ten new trade commissioners have just been appointed. 

The government’s commercial intelligence service—besides operating in 
Singapore, Hong Kong, and Shanghai—will include India, Ceylon, the Phil- 
ippines, Britain, Canada, the U. S., and the Middle East. 

In addition, more than 100 Australian industrial executives and tech- 
nicians are on their way to visit factories, power plants, and water conserva- 
tion schemes in the U. S. and Canada. 

. 

Straws in the international trade wind: 


Ariel Co., Birmingham, England, has just received from a Los Angeles 
agent an order for 1,400 bicycles. 

Imperial Chemical Industries, London, has recently announced, as a 
part of its drive to grab the lion’s share of Germany's former chemical export 
business, a $36,000,000 expansion program for its dyestuffs division, which 
will add 2,000 to the present work force and double the 1939 employment 
in this division of the company. 


a 

Foreign travel agencies are already laying plans to attract U. S. tourists 
—both for 1946 and 1947. 

Paris has just announced that three-month travel visas for France will 
be issued immediately. 

Mexico has already launched a tourist drive; and Guatemala City will 
rush a new 300-room hotel. 

The Travel Assn. of Great Britain and Ireland has dispatched a special 


agent to the U. S. to lay the groundwork for an all-out advertising campaign 
some time this winter to boost travel to England in 1947. 
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sel Faces Nationalization 


Britain's Labor government, in moving on basic industry, 
most drastic venture in public ownership program. Portion of 
dion will remain under control of private interests. 


Labor government reached a 
in its nationalization program 
at the end of May, it obtained 
mentary approval for its momen- 
jecision to bring Britain’s basic 
production under public owner- 
nd control. Enabling legislation, 
et, will not be ready until late 
but no one doubts now that 
3s been largely removed from the 
of private ownership. 
ich Risagetyt—Despite the many 
nts advanced for and against 
lization, the nub of the ques- 
as whether the British steel in- 
should be a private or public 
oly. The government shrewdl 
{ completion of the $676,000,000 
ization scheme of the British 
& Steel Federation, which had 
quested by the Coalition regime, 
decision to nationalize steel was 
on the ground of socialist prin- 
not because of any weakness in 
1S.F. program. 
w to government thinking was the 
on by Chancellor of the Exchequer 
) that the monopolistic character 
¢ B.LS.F. made nationalization 
ble, while Opposition henchman 
Lyttelton belied the Tory faith 
t enterprise when he argued that 
eel industry should be privately 
but that it should be organized 
national industry,” able to fix 
and to speak with one voice to 
steel producers. 
It Will Cover—The govern- 
s plan, though far from precise 
lining the demarcation line be- 
public and private spheres, does 
; nationalization for the follow- 
anches of the industry: (1) iron 
d coke ovens; (2) manufacture 
iron and of steel ingots from pig 
nd scrap; (3) primary and heavy 
E sections; (4) Fnishing operations 
scly integrated with iron and steel 
g as to form a continuous process, 
ossibly some of the same finishing 
ses where carried out in separate 
ependent works. 
adly speaking, the government’s 
s to nationalize that part of the 
ty which can be regarded as a sup- 
bt raw materials. The engineerin 
ies are explicitly excluded, an 
oundries making castings will be 
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left in private hands since they are so 
closely interwoven with engineering. 

e Control Board Planned—Another cur- 
rent estimate gives git ga of cer- 
tain products which will come from 
publicly owned plants as follows: light 
rolled products, 61%; cold rolled strip, 
26%; mild steel wire, 49%; hard steel 
wire, 9%; drop forgings, 22% to 36%; 
bright steel bars, 24%;- and casting, 
32% to 46%. 

In practice, the government will make 
every effort in the nationalized sector 
to maintain the existing management 
where it is efficient, and to change little 
more than the ownership. If it succeeds 
in this, management will be merely 
shifted to the payroll of the public cor- 
poration (or corporations) set up to 
operate the publicly owned section of 
the industry under the over-all super- 
vision of the Ministry of Supply. 

It will be the task of a control board, 
which will soon be established to take 
over supervision of the industry during 


the transition period, to help make such 
arrangements as well as to see that 
production is maintained and the mod- 
ernization program carried out as speed- 
ily as possible. 

e Expansion Program—The plan, to 
which the government has already given 
general approval, involves . replacement 
and expansion in 74 years equivalent to 
about 40% of the capacity of the indus- 
try. It provides for an increase in stecl 
furnace capacity from 14,000,000 to 16,- 
000,000 metric tons, blast furnace ca- 
pacity from 7,300,000 to 9,100,000 
metric tons, and billet mill capacity 
from 3,700,000 to 4,500,000 metric 
tons. This expansion is predicated on 
estimated requirements of 13,000,000 
ingot tons for home consumption by 
1950-55 and 3,000,000 metric tons for 
exports, and would be dependent on 
12,500,000 tons of home ore and 7,- 
500,000 tons of imported ore. 

The scheme is a the scrapping of 
53 blast furnaces with a total annual 
output of 3,000,000 metric tons and the 
construction of 24 new furnaces with a 
capacity of almost 5,000,000 tons—de- 
signed to raise average output per fur- 
nace to 160,000 tons and cut fucl con- 
sumption by almost 20%. Steel furnace 
capacity would be rationalized to rough- 
ly the same extent. 

e Product Concentration—The propos- 
als also provide for the concentration of 
areas and plants on a more limited range 
of products. Rail production, for ex- 
ample, would be in four plants instead 
of eleven, and 90% of billet production 


The Netherlands is gradually re- 
suming operations of prewar electric 
railways and is planning a five-year 
program of electrifying all but sec- 
ondary rail lines. The objective is 
more than double the 350 mi. of 
main lines electrified in 1942. 

No official estimate of the cost of 
the plan has been made, but work is 
to be continued regardless of ex- 
pense. -Electricity is considered the 
most economical source of motive 
power in the Netherlands, where do- 
mestic coal is readily available. Be- 
fore the war only passenger trains 
were electric, but the plan calls for 
electric freight locomotives as well. 

When the all-electric Amsterdam- 
to-Brussels service is opened, a change 
of locomotives will be required at the 
border because of differences in 
Dutch and Belgian voltage. In 1942 
Dutch electric power capacity 
amounted to 76,400 kw. (continu- 
ous), and the plan will ‘require a 
doubling of this capacity. 


Netherlands Expanding Rail Electrification 


would be in continuous mills. The de- 
gree of specialization between regions 
would mean the concentration of tin- 
plates and thin sheets in South Wales, 
wire and- wire-products in Lancashire, 
and tubes in the East Midlands. 

The distribution of expenditure by 
regions is as follows: South Wales, 
£41,000,000; North-East Coast, £35,- 
000,000; Scotland, £29,000,000; Lin- 
colnshire and Northamptonshire (chief 
domestic ore fields), £39,000,000; and 
rest of country, £24,000,000. 

Of the total cost of the construction 

program roughly 65% would be spent 
on civil engineering, buildings, cranes, 
and furnaces; 15% on electrical equip- 
ment; and 20% on rolling mills and 
related equipment. The average cost of 
plant construction has doubled since 
1938. 
e Machinery From U. S.—The weight of 
rolling mill machinery required is esti- 
at at 100,000 tons, of which 30,000 
(almost entirely for the sheet and tin- 
plate scheme in South Wales and Dor- 
man Long’s broad flange beam mill on 
the ‘Feeside) would need to be im- 
ported from the U.S. at a cost of 
approximately £9,000,000. 

Even before the government received 

parliamentary authority to proceed with’ 
nationalization, approval had already 
been given to 47 projects, involving a 
total expenditure of £64,000,000, and 
work has commenced on some of these, 
including site preparation for the a 
mill in South Wales. This mill, as well 
as the Dorman Long expansion, had a 
high priority in the British Iron & Steel 
Federation program and will undoubted- 
ly be pushed by the government, partic- 
ularly if passage of the American loan to 
Britain assures dollars for the necessary 
rolling mill machinery. 
e Financing Plans—But it remains to be 
seen how energetically the industry will 
be prepared to carry forward its projects 
now that the change of ownership of 
most of the large companies is destined 
to come in the middle of their programs 
of capital expenditure. Although - the 
government has given assurance of fair 
compensation for such expenditures, it 
will have to make its intentions much 
more specific if the scheduled modern- 
ization program is not -to be seriously 
impeded. 

Much of the new construction, such 
as the Northamptonshire and Clydeside 
projects, will probably be publicly 
financed from the beginning; the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has already an- 
nounced that money can be borrowed 
for the public sector at gilt-edged rates 
(now 24% for medium Tong-term) and 
that Treasury facilities to guarantee 
loans under the Borrowing (Control and 
Guarantees) Bill (BW—Mar.16'44,p68) 
would also be available. 

That part of the industry remaining 
in private hands was assured that it 
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would have capital at rates only slightly 
above gilt-edged. But its future position 
is far from enviable, since it will depend 
for its raw materials on publicly owned 
plants and, in many finishing processes, 
compete with them. 

e Future in Doubt—What may happen 
is that efficient private firms may be 
able to undercut the nationalized con- 
cerns or, if they join a national price 
ring, make excessive profits. In either 
case they could become so unpopular 
that they might be brought within the 
net of public ownership. 

This is the most hazardous venture 
into the field of nationalization which 
the Labor government has yet under- 
taken. There are many unanswered ques- 
tions, perhaps the most important of 
which is whether efficiency can be 
achieved in an industry which will be 
half-fettered and half-free. 

The chances are that there will be 
new mergers and integration in the pri- 
vate sector, particularly between the 
large companies which lose their basic 
steel plants but keep certain finishing 
processes. 


Romanian Pligh 


In political disfavor 
the U.S., whose economic 
it needs, Romania must ,; 
maintain its Soviet ties. 


While Britain and the United s 
press for free elections in thie ho, 
putting an end to government by de 
Romania’s interim regime hias ty 
its back on the West and icans he 
upon the Soviet Union for help 
counsel. Romania is the only Axis 
lite in eastern Europe which ha 
tested its political drift at the polk 

Wracked by galloping inflation, 
economy pas A at every joint, 
country needs U.S. capital and « 
ment. It stands little chance of ge 
either until it toes the line on elect 
freedom of the press, and principls 
commercial mS 
e Production Off—Inability to rep: 
replace worn machinery and depk 


OPERATION UNDERGROU 


With a considerable part of the 
bombed out above the surface, ai 
terprising citizen of Stuttgart, | 
many, has plunged underground t 
business. What looks like a sult 
exit (above) is the entrance % 
flourishing 96-room hotel bencat! 
city’s market place. During the 4 
the concrete reinforced area wi 
air raid shelter. Now its long cor 
(left) and tiny cubicles afford eq 
welcome refuge to the harried tr 
—if he can get accommodsti 
With the acute housing shortag¢, 
hotel turns many applicants awa 
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PENICILLIN 
can travel in 


your doclors tag 


- 


a 


IL recently your doctor could not carry 
penicillin in his bag like the other drugs he 
always wants with him. Penicillin had to be kept 
under refrigeration. Whenever he needed it away 
from his office or the hospital, time had to be 
lost while penicillin was obtained from the near- 
est place where it was kept under refrigeration. 


With the manufacture of penicillin in highly 
purified crystalline form by Commercial Sol- 
vents, this picture has changed. This new peni- 
cillin does not require refrigeration. Now this 
vital drug always can be as close at the doctor’s 
hand as his bag, ready to be given on his first 
call if needed. This means valuable hours saved 
in commencing treatment—a head start in com- 
bating infection. 

The development of Penicillin-C.S.C. Crystal- 
line Sodium Salt is a direct result of Commercial 
Solvents’ scientific research. From this research 
will continue to come important advances in 
chemistry for medicine, industry and agriculture. 


(OMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 


CODOTTMION 


of raw material stocks hamper produc- 
tion. In 1945 Romanian steel output 
was 117,500 metric tons, barely 50% 
of 1937 production. This year’s figure is 
still lower. 

Petroleum production last year of 4,- 


InsuresHigh Quality, Uniform | 49:20 metric tons was 65% of 1937 


output. In the last quarter, 68% went 


ALUMINUM CASTINGS to the U.S.S.R., chiefly as reparations. 


R Alax Tama-Wyatt Low Frequency Induction Furnaces In the first quarter of 1946 output 
} of — $F DT Tt dropped ge | (to 1,070,000 tons) 
crated somtinoousiy, without frequent Imerrugtion through lack of equipment, but only 
P, rrr ee Oy A 48% of production went to the Soviets, 
| [\Yercineenne CORP., Trenton 7, W. J. | 2% this was partly paid for by raw ma- 
: DIVISION OF AJAX METAL CO. terial-shipments. 


Coal and lignite production of 1,500,- 
oa rt INDUCTION MELTING FURNACES 000 metric tons was only 70% of the 
1937 output. 

e Trade Handicaps—Transport bottle- 
necks hindered domestic trade and ex- 
change of goods with neighboring coun- 
tries. Last year 75% of Romania's loco- 
motives were on hand, but only 27,214 
of a prewar total of 60,000 freight cars 
were available for use. 


Turning the ‘Searchlight’ on * 


Prbtisted ‘eo space “to, sretedh oe Foreign trade, hampered -by exchange 
month. Rate—S5 ete. on 75 line—$5.50 minimum— 


month, Rate—60 ote, wre —60. 00 tee One —— mr. bard _— confined — = 
; $5,000-$25,000 clusively to barter arran n 
vacua - . nei Saas. Bulgaria, Hun co ie Govt t 
* THROUGH OUR individualized proced- § § ungary vie 
ures we negotiate for the better positions. Union, Yugoslavia, Albania, Czechoslo- 
Strict confidence assure ails on re- 
quest. Jepsen Executive Personnel Service, vakia, and Poland have signed trade 
555 Land Bank Bullding, Kansas City 6. agreements with Romania. 
for cultivating business in Argentina | e Foreign Exchange—The pitiful level 
* YOUR PLANS for Argentina—if they re- | of cash trade with western Europe is 
quire alert young man with Argentine Pub- 
ic Relations experience, fluent Spanish and reflected in foreign exchange transfers, 
knowledge of advertising copy, layout & : : . ° : 
production. . Write Box $07. which in the ten months ending in mid- 
. | March, 1946, amounted to only $4 mil- 
lion. Annual trade with the West was 
ten times this figure in the years before 
Cris the war. 


From Switzerland, Romania last year 


obtained copper, tanning materials, cot- 

ton, medicine, and shoes. Sweden sent 

*. $150,000 in ball bearings and machinery. 
, Trade with the U.S.S.R. (scheduled 
- ; to balance at $12 million last year) fell 
behind schedule and out of balance. In 
the first ten months, Romania exported 
goods valued at 1,188 million lei and 
imported goods amounting to 2,287 mil- 
lion lei. Chief exports are petroleum 
In 1945 more pages of products and finished cotton; ——- 
: imports are raw materials and capital 
advertising were presented goods to stimulate mineral and indus- 


| to the audience of this trial ou 


<6 ae 


ve 


ee 


* joint Stock Device—Particularly objec- 
magazine than to the audi- tionable to Washington are the Ro- 
manian joint-stock companies, recently 
. reyes sane Silastic formed in partnershi with Moscow. So 
| business, or news magézine. far, such companies have been set up to 
paees handle oil production, banking, air and 
i river transport. Three more—for forest 
BUSINESS WEEK . . . 3907 products, chemicals, and insurance—are 

f : planned. 
Time . . .. . ~ 3509 The Soviets have also taken a share 
of the metal firm, Uzinele Reshitza, in 
| Newsweek. . . . . 3470 payment (under ee — a 
| : : Krivoi Rog iron ore mined by the Ro- 
Ue. . 2 2... manians declan their. brief imperial rule 
' over “Transnistria.” In this case, private 
Se. 6 ee share holders retain 25% of the com- 
| Ree eed | pany’s capital, the U.S.S.R. holds 30%, 


and the Romanian goven 
the remainder. 
e Precedents—Sovromba: 
pany to handle import< 
between the two countri 
20°45,p113), is similar to . 
ated 25 years earlier in § 
mark, Germany, Holland 
the same purposes. 
Sovrompetrol, a joint 
which the U.S.S.R. holds 
stock, gives the Soviets a 
of Romanian oil facilities 
to the properties of Kon 
acquired by Germany betw 
1942—the Soviets obtain: 


eleven Romanian companics 


tions. The U.S. share in R 


production facilities, still privately | 
% , OT les the wi 

Great Britain and the Ron C 

ernment hold (22.5% and 27,3 


trolled, is also about 12.5 


spectively). 


Sovromtransport, a joint 
company on the Danube, is opel 
under difficulties. Most of thie all 


German-owned equipment 


the Soviets is being held by the 


Army in Germany. 


e River Dispute—At Paris the stat 
the Danube, key to Balkan tradg 
communications, stymied the f 
ministers. The United States, alt 
not a party to the many treaties g 
ing navigation and control of the 


ent o_iienl nvel 
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TO HOLD THE SUPPLY LIN@ioducti 


Along China’s few but 


portant railways, there is con 
night, 


activity—destructive by 
structive by day. A case 


that of the Kaiyuan bridge (abo 
the Mukden-Changchun 
Manchuria, an important Natio 
supply line. Communist guertillas 


otaged the bridge; 2,000 


coolies repaired it. A week late 
guerrillas raided again, left the Na 
alists with another construction 
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4] river and its Romanian access 
Black Sea, has insisted upon a 
inclusive international arrangement 
. the United Nations. The Soviet 
». a Danubian state since the re- 
sition Of Bessarabia, insists upon 
«an control of the inland river 
Soviet-Romanian control from 
tz to the sea. 


INADA 


ely Accord 


Hyde Park Agreement early 
the war restored Canada’s 


nacity to buy from the U. S., 
sted lend-lease request. 


NTTAWA-—Just how close Canada 
to applying for lend-lease and tak- 
more drastic steps than were ulti- 
ly necessary to restrict purchases 
n the United States early in the 
was revealed for the first time last 
in a report from the dominion’s 
Exchange Control Board and 
ments by Graham Towers, governor 
the Bank of Canada. 

» a 1942, expanded purchases 
machine tools and materials for war 
duction and decreasing exports 
he United States reduced Canadian 
wves of U.S. currency and gold to a 

| sufficient to meet import require- 

is for only six weeks. 
Purchases—The Hyde Park 

ent saved the situation by rais- 
the volume of U.S. purchasing in 
At the end of 1945 the board 

d Canadian holdings of $1,500,- 

100 in gold and U. S. dollars. At the 
; ‘* they had been oily $174,- 
Picesd, which handles all ex- 
transactions and still maintains 
restrictions on export of capital 
orted a ag on its operations of 


’ ’ 


chang " Control—Tabling of the 
ud’s report in Parliament preceded 
toduction of legislation to provide for 
tinuance of foreign exchange con- 
, which now operates under a war- 
ne Order in Council. 
Explaining the reason for continued 
trol, Towers said that heavy U. S. in- 
stments in Canada make the country 
Inerable in the event of a panic with- 
hwal of funds. At the moment Canada 
ys a high rating in the eyes of 
rican investors. Without control 
sulations, a sudden change in opinion 
gut cause them to rush to unload 
it $3,000,000,000 in marketable 
nadian securities and part of their 
000,000,000 in plant and fixed assets. 
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1. Wages are high. 
2. Unionism levels wages. 


3. Real competition is in man- 
agement and manufacturing 


4. Let a Lee production engi- 
neer study your production and 
report whether improved proc- 
essing, tooling, special or auto- 
ose, matic machinery can 

» effect important sav- 
rH) ings. No obligation. 


_~ PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 
21 Henry Street + Detroit 1, Michigen 
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bes. te Britian snd 
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CAA A No. 2731. 


Relax in 


cge/ Comfort 


HOTEL 


)tttayfair 


Saint Louis 
. \ AiR - CONDITIONED 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Wanted. Sales Manager for regulating 
and tank temperature control valves. 
— be top notch engineering sales execu- 

Capable of making policy de- 
} ~ 


We have excellent engineering and one of 
the finest manufacturing plants in the in- 
dustry. so that sales are limited only by 
the promotional job we can do. 
en eee Goa ee 
valve and are 
looking for someone to develop and ex- 
pand its sales organization into a strong 
aggressive unit. 
Location, Hamilton, Ohio. Reasonable sal- 
@ry and substantial bonus. 

Box 506, Business Week 
520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Tl. 
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Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial ...... 178.6 181.5 179.9 144.0 
ONE ccccuc 65.7 659 62.9 57.0 
OE on cccctes 95.0 961 93.2 68.8 
Bonds 
Industrial ...... 123.9 123.4 123.8 122.2 
Railroad ...... 118.9 118.3 118.6 115.4 
Pre ere 116.0 116.8 115.9 116.8 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


Market Becoming Nervous 


Despite all the Wail Street assump- 
tions that the stock market had already 
thoroughly discounted the distinct prob- 
ability that the President would turn 
down the Case bill, and that it could 
not be passed over his veto, stocks broke 
quite sharply when it was finally learned 
Tuesday afternoon that both these ex- 
pected events had occurred. 

The spurt of selling touched off by 


on. And rail issues, marict jim | 
for so long, also actually jap 
register quite fair advances «in th 
tickers before it became tiie ¢ 
the gong closing midweek t:iding 


iy 


Nevertheless, few Wal! s, 
could have considered \Vedy, 
price performance at all impx 


Trading volume, for one th 
below a million-share level . 
ket firmed. Entirely absent ps 
ceedings were the verve and vig 
characteristic of 1942-4? bull » 
sessions before last Februar’; 

“Bowles market” sell-off awakened 
ticipants to the future necessity 
suming an increasingly critical atti 
toward too bullish forecasts of 
may lay ahead. 

© Uncertainties—Causing much 0 
day’s nervousness in the market, | 
ously, are the increasing unccrtii 
now being generated in the mind 
many previously active traders an 


ided, the 
chances. 
cing Po 
s are fu 
ming | 
OPA is 


this news wasn’t confined to any small _yestors by their conjectures over th June 3 
section of the stock list. Only 25% of ture labor line that will be followed liberal 
the 996 individual issues changing the Truman Administration. latter bh 
hands via the Big Board on Tuesday They have already seen some off’ th 
could actually boast of plus signs when serious damage to earnings that cagmp™® the 
the market had closed. ‘The widespread caused by labor troubles. While @p* "St 4 
losses recorded ranged up to $4 in some don’t like it, they are thus recongam COM! 
cases and trading volume that day only _ to the fact that many unimpressive cly restr 
rose to “respectable” levels when price half corporate operating reports pol over 

weakness began to be discernible. soon be released. What they are x 
@ Weakness Fades Out—This price afraid of now, however, is that we here th 
weakness was noticeable in the indus- _ be facing a further extended periof | Street 
trial and utility groups for a time in labor strife which will accentuate ff that 
Wednesday’s trading session. However, damage already done to busincss. #P™S910" 
it gradually faded out as the day drew until clarification of this uncertain * sa. 
pates tl 
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ided, they apparently intend to take 
chances. 

icing Policy, Too—Market partici- 
s are full of similar uncertainties 
eming the extent of the control 
OPA is likely to have over business 
June 30. ey are aware of the 
liberal and realistic pricing = 
latter has been following lately. 
er, this factor is not too reassur- 
nce they are not so sure this may 
be just a “‘come on”’ designed to win 
Congress a new bill not too 
ly restricting that agency’s present 
rol over the life of American busi- 


here the rail stocks are concerned, 
| Street is filled with rumors indi- 
that the Interstate Commerce 
pnission is all but ready to increase 
nt freight rates substantially to off- 
he recent wage raise. The ICC 
ates this will cost the industry 
- $725,000,000 this year, assuming 
p r ype hours paid for” turn out to 
5% of the 1945 total. 


n—But Not Out 


ormally, the price moves of the elec- 
equipment shares correspond quite 
ly with the market trend of indus- 
stocks generally. But that hasn’t 
d true lately (chart). Until recently 
~May25’46,p41), in fact, only one 
group of stocks had shown greater 
war lagging tendencies. 

casons for this Jess-than-average per- 
ance, ‘however, are not difficult to 


bor and Materials—The operations 
ny leaders in that field have been 
y hampered, or shut down entirely 
omg periods, because of labor trou- 
Iso, the industry’s output has 

| i sharply cut by shortages of mate- 
and essential parts, often caused by 

| BB Lbor disturbances of its chief sup- 
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The industry’s postwar operations 
have been further impaired by the dras- 
tic shrinkage in profit margins that has 
resulted in recent years from steadily 
rising operating costs (particularly 
wages) and the absence of price read- 
justments. Prices in many cases still re- 
main at prewar levels, 

In consequence, few of the trade’s 

1946 first quarter earnings reports have 
made very pleasant stockholder reading. 
Neither will January-June net profits 
evoke much enthusiasm, even though 
some improvement in operating sched- 
ules has been seen recently. Business 
has yet to reach satisfactory levels, and 
there are still important problems to be 
solved. 
e Copper Is Needed—Proving particu- 
larly serious lately has been the lack of 
copper, and the. National Electrical 
Manufacturers Assn. now warns that a 
drastic cut in the industry’s operations 
will very soon be necessary ie pres- 
ent strikes in the copper mining, smelt- 
ing, refining, and fabricating trades are 
quickly settled. 

Despite the unimpressive first half 
earnings performance that is expected, 
Wall Street, as a whole, isn’t especially 
bearish concerning the electrical equip- 
ment shares. To many brokers, in fact, 
longer term prospects actually appear 
bright enough to warrant purchases in 
the group at present price a 
e Bases of Optimism—There are plenty 
of concrete factors, besides the industry's 
present strong fiscal position, to account 
for this optimism. OPA, for example, 
has been according it some price relief 
lately. And the trade’s conviction that 
profit margins will widen before long 
seems evidenced by the many substan- 
tial expansion plans now under way. 

Even more cheering is the fact that 
the industry now has huge backlogs of 
orders which should result in high op- 
erating levels for some time—once the 
road ahead is clear. This, moreover, is 
particularly true where heavy equipment 
is concerned, a branch of the business 
not hampered so much by OPA ceilings. 
e Household Demand—There is likewise 
a large pent-up demand for radios and 
household appliances which must be 
supplied. This, however, may be ex- 
hausted quite quickly (in one to two 
years, some predict), because of the en- 
larged capacities of the established mak- 
ers of such goods and the number of 
new companies that have lately entered 
the field. Consequently, the looked-for 
prosperity in such lines may not last as 
long as many outsiders currently believe. 

As a result, even those Wall Streeters 
who are now advising representation in 
the group are urging great selectivity 
when clients make such purchases. Best- 
liked are those companies which manu- 
facture both light and heavy lines and 
which possess well-established trade 
marks. 


A fair question to ask your- 
self—and here’shelpinreach- © 
ing your solution. F. 


With profit margins dimin- 
ishing, successful operating 
in the months ahead will, to 
a large extent, be dependent 
upon careful scrutiny of 
costs. Since materials han- 
dling adds nothing to prod- 
uct value—yet frequently 
accounts for 10 to 20% of 
cost~it provides a fertile field 
for improvement. Mercury 
Sales Engineers, men thor- 
oughly seasoned in all phases 
of materials handling, will 
be happy to consult with you 
on your individual problems. 
Or, if you prefer, write for 
your FREE copy of Bulletin 
201-6. Contains a wealth of 
information for the handling 
executive. 
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THE TREND 


THIS IS NO TIME TO KILL OPA 


It is still our opinion that it would be a national mis- 
fortune if, effective July 1, the OPA price control setup 
were so badly mangled, as it was by the House bill ex- 
tending price control legislation, that those in charge 
could plausibly throw up their job as impossible. It is 
also our opinion that, in the setting in which this sur- 
render would inevitably take place, it would be in pecul- 
iar degree a misfortune for American business. 

In the months since we first expressed the opinion 
that it would be desirable to continue OPA for a limited 
period beyond June 30 in a streamlined, more equitable, 
but nonetheless effective way, there has been a tre- 
mendous deterioration of the entire ‘price stabilization 
program. It may be argued that this deterioration, typi- 
fied in an almost ghastly way by that photograph of the 
President fairly bursting with delight about a coal strike 
settlement which ran counter to every principle of price 
and wage stabilization to which he had said the country 
must adhere, makes the issue of continuing OPA less 
crucial than it would have been six months ago. 


¢ In our judgment, however, a junking of the commodity 
price controls on June 30, either by legislative action or 
administrative abandonment, would accelerate markedly 
the upward course of prices. And while we respect the 
sincerity with which it is advanced, we do not find it 
possible to agree with the argument that the rise would 
be only temporary and could be washed out by the in- 
creased supply of goods which release from the entangle- 
ments of OPA red tape would make possible. On the 
contrary, we think it much more likely that the upsurge 
in prices would set off a successful drive for compensating 
wage increases and thus simply give the inflationary spiral 
another upward spin. 


e In this connection it is extremely important to take 
account of the role that various price indexes, such as 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics cost-of-living index, play 
in the process of wage adjustments, and the effect which 
formal abandonment of commodity price control would 
have on them. At present large amounts of food and 
clothing, the prices of which account for about 60% of 
the cost-of-living index, are sold above official ceiling 
prices. But for the most part official ceiling prices, at 
which some of these products move, go into the index. 
If price control of these products were formally aban- 
doned, that would no longer be the case, and the cost-of- 
living index rather than OPA enforcement officers would 
be responsible for catching up with the black market. 

The basis for general wage adjustments to compensate 
for an increase in the cost of living, as reported by the 
index, would be laid. We doubt if much time would be 
lost by the unions in acting on it. 
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It may be argued, of course, that at the rate at whi 
the wage and price stabilization program has been kick 
around since V-J Day it cannot last-long anyway. [f 
the question of giving it a formal coup de grace or all 
ing it to pass out without such attention is larg 
academic. As we have indicated, we do not think 
this is the case. But in any event, the question of y 
is responsible for wrecking the stabilization program y 
remain important. 


@ As matters stand, it is clear that the most powerful fox 
in wrecking the stabilization program has been the dri 
for wage increases to which a pliant government, 
contempt of its own announced policy, has yiclded 
the expense of price increases. Business leadership is 1 
and cannot plausibly be taxed with reducing the stabil: 
tion program to the near wreck it has become. It 
been quite clearly on the receiving end. 
Nonetheless, it will be a relatively simple trick to shi 
much of the blame for this development to busines 
OPA is wrecked by legislative action, and particular) 
as we anticipate would be the case, the upward moveme 
of prices is consequently accelerated. This is true sim 
because of the conspicuous line-up of business intere 
in favor of discontinuing OPA controls. 
If the stabilization program continues to be subject 
to the sort of pounding by wage increases it has 
ceived since V-J Day, it is obviously going to be ca 
pletely wrecked before long regardless of what is do 
legislatively. This very prospect, however, makes this 
poor time, both from the point of view of business a 
for the larger public interest in keeping the reo 
straight, to change the setup so that in fixing respon 
bility for the debacle the buck can be successfully pass 
to business leadership. 


© Because of the succession of triumphs of organi 
labor in riding roughshod over the limitations impos 
by the stabilization program, with an attendant bruisi 
and buffeting of business, there seems to be some di 
position in Congress to provide a sort of poultice f 
business by being abnormally receptive to its views abot 
modifications in the program. Judged by the House } 
and, to a lesser degree by the Senate committee dra 
it would seem that if business interests drive 
enough they can manage to have OPA pretty thorougi 
emasculated. 

In many ways, we confess, we find that a pleas 
prospect. However, we remain convinced that, in # 
peculiar context in which the OPA issue comes to 
legislative showdown, neither the country nor busine 
will be well served if it can be honestly demonstraté 
that OPA has been thoroughly hamstrung. 
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